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FOREWORD 
EE ei ns On YOUTH: ia 


written in response to requests for 

the material dealing with the sub- 

ject of boy development, used by the author in 
addresses before parents, teachers, playground 
leaders, social workers, and other adult groups. 
In this presentation an effort has been made 
to avoid the purely technical treatment which 
characterizes so many books on human behavior, 
and still not to omit any of the important sub- 
ject matter. It is written with the idea that 
every lad comes into the world pure, and clean, 
and wholesome, and that it is possible to guide 
him into a life of aggressive usefulness, normal 
in body, mind and spirit. It is the belief also 
that a comparatively small part of our popula- 
tion is prevented, by hereditary stigma, from 
attaining normal growth, and that if boys who 
are merely “just good” or ‘‘ negatively good,” 
and those who have evidenced traits of an evil 
or anti-social type are given an opportunity, 
they, too, can be guided into a truly normal and 
useful adult life. It is in the interest of normal 
growth and development for all those within 
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whom there is the inherent possibility of 
growth, that this book 1s written. 

The liberty has been taken to include certain 
quotations, the origin of which is unknown. 
For these and the inspiration received from 
those who have written on kindred subjects, the 
author wishes to acknowledge deep obligation. 

A, E. BR. 

Cincinnati, O, 
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man 
THE TIES THAT BIND 


he responded to the cry of a people 

bought and sold in slavery, we to-day 
must respond to the needs of the nation’s youth. 
We must establish beyond all doubt that na- 
tional wealth consists not so much in the ac- 
cumulation of material resources as in the 
character of the boys and girls who are soon to 
establish homes, make laws, and guide the 
nation’s destiny. A nation’s children have 
struggled and still struggle for release from the 
bondage of slavery. It is for us to review the 
imperfections of society and seek a solution. 
through which we may bring to realization the 
splendid latent aptitudes which are the inher- 
ent possession of practically all our boys and 
girls, Children still seek release from the 
bondage of heartless industries; release. from 
the bondage of a worm-eaten social system per- 
meated with filth, and clouded with vice and 
crime; a world of ignorance in which the child 
is in too many instances as helpless as any slave 
ever was; release from a system which makes 


possible abnormal] and anti-social growth, and 
1l 


T the manner of Abraham Lincoln, when 
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which is quick to punish those who fail to make 
proper social adjustments. 

A nation’s boys struggle against ee ties 
which bind them to unsympathetic and careless 
parentage, indifferent to their normal growth 
and development. They seek emancipation 
from the unpedagogical methods of many of 
our public schools where books are considered 
more important than boys; emancipation from 
churches which hold to ancient customs in pref- 
erence to methods applicable and conducive to 
the religious development of children; emanci- 
pation from the communities of selfish citizens 
who feel no responsibility for children; emanci- 
pation from the trashy literature and moving 
pictures which incite mental expressions in ab- 
normal, unlawful, and anti-social ways; emanci- 
pation from all the experiences which tend to 
narrow and embitter. 

Childhood is not the care-free experience we 
have so often pictured it to be. Thousands of 
defenseless little children pass on into eternity 
without even a chance for life. Thousands of 
others are destined to lives of crime, still other 
thousands become paupers, defectives, parasites, 
and thousands there are who never reach any- 
where nearly the limit of productivity possible 
in a physical, moral or mental sense. Parent- 
hood is too largely in the hands of the ignorant. 
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Children are exposed to the diseases of child- 
hood in order that “they may have it over 
with.” Boys and girls are exposed to miscon- 
duct and vice through the printed page, and 
many of the moving-picture screens, and in 
other ways are caused to react unfavorably 
toward society, with the result that there is a 
steady stream of innocent souls flowing into our 
places of detention. 

Schools and religious institutions have in 
many instances failed to recognize and accept 
their full responsibility to childhood. Neigh- 
borhoods are reluctant to build recreational 
centers and community houses where boys and 
girls may have directed recreation. 

The nation has been most interested in every 
other department of its welfare. There are 
still seven countries where babies have a better 
chance than in our own, and in fourteen coun- 


tries it is safer to become a mother than here. 


For twenty years there has been no decrease in 
the death rate from childbirth in this country, 
though there aré several countries where there 
has been a decrease. Still we say “ all men are 
born free and equal.” 

Why is there such a reckless disregard for 
child welfare? Why do we consider prosperity 
from the standpoint of material accumulation 
rather than human welfare? Is it because chil- 
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dren have no votes, no organization, join no 
political parties, and buttonhole no law-givers? 
Savages have practiced infanticide for economic 
reasons, but it is doubtful if any savage group 
ever equalled the more refined selfishness and 
cruelty which modern society practises and 
sanctions. It would almost seem as thougn 
children were undesirable and unwanted. 

Elaborate apartment homes are furnished 
for Pekingese spaniels, Japanese Chows, pedi- 
greed cats, parrots, pigs, and canaries, but chil- 
dren are buffetted about from place to place, 
and everywhere made unwelcome. The oppor- 
tunity for normal growth is denied them, and 
when such growth is achieved it is only in the 
face of stalwart obstacles. 

Can we wonder that there is in this country 
such a large abnormal population? In one state 
alone in six years the population within the 
penal institutions increased 42 per cent, while 
the natural population increased only a bare 
10.9 per cent. In the 115 reform schools in 
this country the population, in the six years 
1910-1916 increased from 28,874 boys and 
girls to 61,095, and it is claimed that the in- 
crease since 1916 has been 200 per cent. 

The theory held by some, that criminals are 
born with criminal tendencies is false and un- 
substantiated. The deeds and misdeeds of the 
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individual commonly attributed to heredity, 
have in perhaps ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred nothing to do with it, and are merely prod- 
ucts of the individual or national environment. 
Why should such individuals be made to stand 
court trial, and be branded by society as moral 
degenerates, when all they need is an oppor- 
tunity? Criminologists claim that only an ap- 
proximate 25 per cent of all our criminal class 
is born defective. If this is true, then we must 
give thought to the other 75 per cent and save 
them for useful citizenship. 

Again, it is a popularly conceived idea that 
criminals come from the poorer class of people 
in the poorer districts of our cities. Not alone 
from the nation’s least favored boys, or from 
mental defectives, does this large anti-social 
population come. Crime is no respecter of 
classes, and the hand of law can be seen reach- 
ing down into the most elite circles for a son 
or daughter who has become wayward. Bad 
men and women are misdirected boys and girls 
grown up. 

Large numbers of “ respectable’ criminals 
never come athwart the law. He or she who 
steals a good name is a thief more wicked and 
cruel than the one who steals a pocketbook. 
The selfish person, whose purpose in life is to 
grasp the larger share; the employer who deals 
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unfairly with his employees; the lad who plays 
unfairly in the games,—all these are abnormal 
human beings, lacking in proper development. 
It is not the purpose of this book to class as 
abnormal only those who have been adjudged 
criminal, or mentally defective, but all those 
who fail to achieve normal development in a 
physical, mental, and moral way. 

The emancipation of youth becomes no mean 
task, if we are to wipe out all abnormalities, — 
and seek a proper and healthy growth for each 
individual. Our aim must be the normal de 
velopment of every boy. If a lad has made mis- 
takes, we must reclaim him. A profound belief 
in a good side to the character of the worst boy 
must be our starting point. If he is under- 
developed, we must aid him to full develop- 
ment. Our goal is to be not “ just good,” but 
aggressive, useful citizenship, We must, if in- 
terested in the advancement of civilization 
through boy development, reorganize our insti- 
tutions in such a way as to provide all with 
equal opportunities for health, education, work, 
play, and worship. Only by being true to the 
full growth of all the individuals who make it. 
up, can a nation by any chance be true to itself. 
We, the members of society, are the determin- 
ing factors. | 

Such growth will be possible only with a full 
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understanding of human needs and develop- 
ment, and such understanding does not come 
casually, but by earnest endeavor. Once taken 
up seriously it becomes a study of the most in- 
tense fascination. 

It is the environment into which a child is 
born, and the atmosphere and surroundings in 
which he is reared, that determine very largely 
the sort of person he will become. An ordered 
world, when responded to, will cause a well or- 
dered boy, and a disordered world, a disordered 
boy. Left alone and undirected, a boy’s founda- 
tion will be a scrappy one, which, when struck 
by the storm and stress of life, will quickly be 
battered to pieces. Our great responsibility as 
the emancipators of youth is to help each lad 
to organize his world. 

There may be many theories of psychology, 
but of one thing we are certain, that every ac- 
tion is a response to stimulation, and this being 
the case all action is subject to control. If we 
begin early enough we can cause the little 
human organism to react so continuously 
toward good stimulation that the warp and 
woof of his nervous system will be made up of 
good habits. Planting a habit is like planting 
a tree, we must begin right and continue right. 
If the roots once take hold, and we desire to 
secure a different type of conduct it will neces- 
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sitate the tearing out of the roots and rootlets 
and actually beginning a new growth. This re- 
quires great care, skill and patience, with some 
loss, naturally, hence it is far better to begin 
right. If we permit only that which we desire 
the child to respond to, to be within the range 
of his hearing or sight, we can determine the 
mode of behaviour. Exercising this control to 
the utmost of our ability, we have done all that 
ig within our power to emancipate the normal 
child from an abnormal or underdeveloped life. 
As for the mentally defective child,—society 
must control marriage so that only children 
with proper heritage can come into the world. 
There is no boy problem. It is unnecessary 
that we have such a large abnormal class in 
society. Physiology and psychology have 
helped us understand the boy, and we find that 
it is possible to determine the trend of his be- 
haviour, either to the good or the bad. When we 
witness his many expressions of overflowing 
energy we feel sure that he is a blood relative 
of his Satanic Majesty. Falling out of bed, 
sliding down the banister, fishing for the hats 
of pedestrians from the third-story window, 
learning to swim in deep water, learning to 
skate on thin ice, tattooing his arms with house 
paint, lugging turtles and stray dogs into the 
house, eating with his fingers, asking foolish 
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questions, sniffling and whistling, taking the 
clock to pieces, coming in with muddy feet, 
teasing children, dogs and cats, running down- 
stairs four steps at a time, pounding boards, 
doors and tables with his fists, climbing to the 
roof of the barn and playing “ hookey”’ from 
school,—all these are to be expected from any 
normal boy. He is a creature part demon, part 
outlaw, part martyr, part conspirator, and part 
pest. It is possible, however, to guide this 
energy into more useful channels, and this be- 
comes our duty in the emancipation of youth. 


IT 
MIND MAKING 


HEN you have placed a record on 
the phonograph at home and have 
gone through the preliminaries of 


starting it, you expect a musical response in ac- 
cordance with what is indicated on the label. 
If it is a selection by Caruso you expect to be 
entertained by the exquisite refinement, beauty, 
purity and power of his voice. If it is by 
Paderewski, you expect to find that the tech- 
nique and artistry of this master of the piano 
have been reproduced. Likewise, if you place 
upon this mechanism a record by any other 
artist, you naturally expect the true recordings 
or representations of the art of that living per- 
son, alive with the true expression of his emo- 
tion. The type of response received has been 
predetermined. If it were a Kreisler, a Spald- 
ing would not be expected; if a McCormack, a 
Lauder would not be anticipated. A dise had 
been placed upon a mechanism and set in mo- 
tion, and then as the particular artist sang, 
talked or played, the impressions were recorded 
upon the disc and became the permanent selec- 
tion of that disc. The life and purpose of the 
20 
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particular disc has become determined—fixed. 

Some phonograph records enjoy a long and 
useful life distributing happiness and good 
cheer wherever they go. Others, because of 
inferior materials of construction, become 
scratchy, discordant and a continual irritation, 
and are therefore cast aside. Still others, be- 
cause of the inferior and cheap character of the 
recordings, live but a day and are forgotten. 
Because of our familiarity with the phonograph, 
_ this purely mechanical illustration is used to 
illustrate the process through which the human 
mind passes from birth on through life. 

The brain, at the time of entrance into this 
wonderful world of ours, is like the disc, a 
blank, and begins at once to make a physical 
record of life’s happenings. From the very be- 
ginning it is bombarded with impressions com- 
ing through the senses from all sides. A trans- 
mitting action proceeds along sense nerves and 
affects brain cells. It is the function of the 
brain to record happenings, and later, on the 
basis of these experiences, an attitude will be 
formed, the type of attitude being determined 
by the kind of impressions received. When an 
individual is placed in a certain situation he 
responds or reacts according to those very im- 
pressions given him by society. If he faces a 
moral crisis he will react in a way determined 
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by his background of experiences. If the indi- 
vidual happens to be a boy he will be manly or 
cowardly according to the impressions given, 
altruistic or selfish according to contacts made, 
and human relationships noted. On down © 
through the pathway of life, through its com- 
plex situations, hearing, seeing, touching and 
tasting, accepting this and rejecting that, for 
unlike the phonograph disc the human being 
has the power of choice,—though choices can be 
made only on the basis of personal experiences 
and may be good or bad accordingly,—the indi- 
vidual will become a definite, fixed personality. 
He will be superior or mediocre, ignorant or in- 
telligent, industrious or shiftless, theoretical or 
practical, narrow and dogmatic, or with breadth 
of vision, moral or immoral, law-abiding or 
criminal, according to the combination of im- 
pressions constituting his mental make-up. 

To say that this applies to every human being 
would not be so, because we must consider cer- 
tain limitations of heredity, but, after all, these 
limitations are applicable to a minority only. 
For the majority, growth and development 
know no bounds. It is for this latter group we 
now appeal. In assuming this attitude there is 
no desire to minimize personal responsibility or 
volition. Such a plan would succeed only in de- 
feating one of the purposes of this book. Initi- 
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ative equal to ability is naturally expected of 
every individual. What this book aims to do is 
to emphasize fully, social responsibility, and the 
obligation society owes to every individual born 
into this world with normal capacity, or poten- 
tiality. Too often we accept the attitude, habits, 
or characteristics of a person as a matter of 
course, something an individual brings into the 
world with him, and over which there is no con- 
trol. Such an attitude works an injustice upon 
those who by virtue of the circumstances sur- 
rounding them at birth have had no opportunity 
for normal advancement. Man is not born with 
his characteristics, but only with the power to 
acquire them. He has been given a delicate 
nervous system capable of registering and ab- 
sorbing impressions, and the influences of life, 
as one author has so aptly put it, “ change a 
man from what he was cr might have been, to 
what he is.” 

The impressions received through experience 
enable their owner to meet and perhaps modify 
new situations. If the mind of any particular 
individual, while in the process of development, 
stores away the language, scenes and manner- 
isms of Italy, without the coloring of those of 
another land, the response will be that of the 
Italian. If of China, then he will react in the 
Chinese way whether the child of American, 
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Norwegian or Fiji Island parents. Again, if 
two children born, one in the most Chinese of 
circumstances, the other in an _ exclusively 
Italian environment, were plucked, in infancy, 
from these surroundings, and transplanted into | 
a truly American home where the language and 
customs were strictly American, it is doubtful 
if anything but the purely physical features of 
the individuals would remain to suggest their 
foreign heritage. 

Children born in a home and community 
where the relationships between the various in- 
dividuals are courteous, kindly and considerate 
are more apt to be gentle, kind and considerate 
than if brought up among coarse, selfish, an- 
tagonistic people. A boy brought up among the 
coarse and vicious is most apt to spend his time 
in vice and vulgarity. However, the habits and 
attitudes depend upon the most dominating of 
the influences surrounding the individual, so 
that a child may come from the most orderly 
and intelligent of homes, and still be an outcast 
from virtue, because circumstances outside the 
home have not been controlled. It becomes our 
paramount duty, therefore, to manipulate and 
organize all those avenues from which he re- 
ceives mental impressions, 

It is the hope of the author that the reader 
will develop such an attitude of helpfulness 
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toward all humankind, that he will, in the first 
place, make every effort to establish for every 
child the surroundings making normal growth 
possible, and, in the second place, feel that 
though an abnormal start has been made, un- 
like the purely material phonograph record, the 
individual can be taken and in a sense recon- 
structed. Burbank ventures that “ A plant 
may be born a weed, but it need not remain 
one.” 

That there are so many different kinds of 
people in the world, thinking and acting in so 
many different ways is no mystery, but the re- 
sult of the direction of their activities along 
varied and definite lines. The point I wish to 
make is, that individual and social attitudes are 
possible of control and guidance. National 
morale is dependent upon individual and social 
conduct, and when national prosperity is meas- 
ured in terms of those things rather than of ma- 
terial wealth, and there is concerted action in 
the direction of moral living, our large abnor- 
mal population will disappear and every indi- 
vidual will come more nearly to attaining the 
maximum of human advancement. Our social 
conscience and energy must be mobilized for 
this purpose. 3 


JIT 
HEREDITY 


ea statement has been made that if it 

is desired to have a young lady 

modest at sixteen, we must begin 
with her grandparents. It is generally agreed 
that there are certain definite hereditary influ- 
ences within this new-born human organism, 
but it seems very important to me that though 
we need not ignore the significance of ancestry 
and its influences, we should immediately adopt 
a more helpful and optimistic attitude toward 
the development of conduct. A young lady 
with the average physical heritage and intel- 
lectual possibilities will be modest at sixteen if 
our efforts are organized and concentrated upon 
surrounding her life with the things that tend 
to modesty. Likewise, the boy with a normal 
heritage will grow into useful manhood if we 
manipulate his surroundings so as to make ac- 
cessible and attractive those activities which 
develop virtue. 

The moment the two germs of life, ovum and 
sperm, are blended, the gifts of life are granted. 
Out of this, the personality will arise. The 
human organism enters life with a series of pos- 


sibilities and tendencies granted by heredity. 
26 oe 
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This organism receives that which is our com- 
mon heritage—the elements of humanity. It 
has senses, affections, passions, is fed with the 
same food, can be hurt with the same weapons, 
is subject to the same diseases and cured by the 
same means. This is the common heritage of a 
people and goes to make this particular indi- 
vidual. In the face of these facts, how boastful 
it seems for a man to remark, “I am a self- 
made man.” It would be more truthful and to 
the point if he said he were the fortunate result 
of well-ordered circumstances. 

In many ways he will be similar to others, 
but he will be known, first, by his peculiarities ; 
second, by his specialities; third, by his deficien- 
cies. This is his individuality. Within the 
narrowest type there is room for variations. 
Nature almost, but never repeats itself. The 
man’s combination will be his own; it is his in- 
dividuality, his hue of eyes—color of hair— 
shape of nose—shade of skin—form of ears— 
size of hands. So much for physical inherit- 
ance, 

All that can be said of the infant is that to 
begin with it is merely an undifferentiated mass 
of ability to react toward certain stimulation. 
It has a delicate nervous system for registering 
impressions. Nurture or environment has only 
this gift of nature to build on. It can add no 
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new thing. Then, too, nature is wholly de- 
pendent on nurture to secure the expression of 
the many potentialities. The capacity is there, 
but unlike a box-car you cannot tell the capacity 
of the human organism by a number printed 
on the outside. It is impossible to estimate its 
limitations. We must supply the material at 
the right time and in proper portions if we 
would give the mind its best development. 

All life is an adjustment to the environment. 
The carpenter cannot build a home without ma- 
terials, nor does the child build up this mind 
of his without experiences. These we must fur- 
nish, else he will use what scrap materials hap- 
pen to be in his way and build out of them a 
scrappy foundation for his future career. Un- 
directed or misdirected he will blight his own 
life, break down the family, destroy community 
relations and undermine the state. If we do 
not lead him and help him to react properly 
toward his environment, he will become a victim 
to it, and society a victim to his misdirected 
energy. Wrong influences may starve, sour or 
dwarf him, or through luxurious circumstances 
he may lose the stimulus his character demands. 
If things come too easily and he does not find 
it necessary to put forth personal effort, he will 
not only lack initiative, but when his source of 
* supplies closes he may find it very easy to ap- 
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propriate things dishonestly. He will not have 
the desire for an easy time unless we create it 
in him. Nor can he be brought up independent 
of his environment. Being tied to apron strings 
will not solve the problem. Normal develop- 
ment can only come through contact with the 
wills, ideas, and emotions of other children. 
They all need the give-and-take of child life. 
Proper adjustment in childhood guarantees 
easier adjustment in manhood. Such associa- 
tion modifies and corrects personality. With- 
out it serious dangers, such as morbidness, 
melancholia and general unhappiness threaten 
the individual. Provide associations with other 
children, and wherever possible control them. 
Create a community morale of a high character. 
The standard the parent has for his or her child 
should be sought for the community’s children, 
because only by making the community better 
shall we provide the best influences for each 
child. 

There is nothing at the beginning that can be 
classified as morality, merely what has been 
called by some a “state of moral chaos.” All 
the elements exist out of which morality can be 
evolved. The plasticity of the mind will render 
the formation of habits easy. Sometimes it is 
only necessary to link certain acts with pain 
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and others with pleasure to direct the mind into 
definite channels of conduct formation. 

The child is continually alert for stimuli 
that will enlarge and enrich his experience, not 
merely to copy, but to attain a certain experi- 
ence that comes through copying or imitating. 
He sees a person write with a pencil, and de- 
sires to use a pencil, not to imitate, but to en- 
gage in new activity. 

“Let nothing before a child that you would 
not have him copy. Let nothing touch his 
senses that you would not have permanently in 
his life.”—Wezgle. 

Keeping the boy continually at the good 
things in his normal relationships will give him 
a proper foundation. Boys become bad because 
society helps them to be bad, and it does so by 
not helping them to be good. Given a choice 
between an inviting bad and an inviting good, 
the average boy will take the good. A society 
having the advantage of education and religion, 
is recreant when it fails to provide youth with 
the activities which determine the formation of 
good habits. Boys cannot be told to be good; 
they must be led by right leadership and a pro- 
gram of well chosen activities. 

Now, in this discussion we are taking it for 
granted that this child with which we are to 
deal has the normal physical and mental 
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foundation for growth. If parents have wasted 
their vital powers in pursuit of pleasure, wealth, 
or fame, through indulgence or an excess of 
hard labor, especially if it has been work of a 
sedentary kind, they cannot expect to have en- 
tirely sound and healthy children. The consti- 
tution as originally inherited from the parents 
is strong or weak according to the lives the 
parents have lived. But once born, we must 
cast aside heredity and make the most with the 
organism as it is. If right-born, we must do 
as a new mother was told to do by the country 
doctor—‘‘ Madam, don’t forget that the child 
was born right—don’t you go and spoil it.” 


IV. 
BASIS OF HABIT 


OR a proper study of the character and 
ip development of habit one must neces- 
sarily refer to that science specializing 
in human behaviour commonly called psychol- 
ogy. There we find that to understand behaviour 
and to investigate consciousness it is necessary 
for us to examine the character and action of 
the nervous system. The method of psychology 
is to study behaviour from the standpoint of 
introspection, or in other words, studying our 
own mental processes, and also through the ex- 
amination of the conduct of others. 

It teaches us that the development of the 
mind is dependent upon the stimulation of the 
nervous system, that there is a tendency, once 
an action has been performed in a certain way, 
to repeat the action in the same way rather than 
another,—all things being equal. Just as we 
decide upon a certain road among several which 
we can take to reach a certain destination, once 
chosen, all things being satisfactory, we are 
most apt to go that way again. 

As the youth grows older, one after another 


of the careers that might have been his, the man 
32 
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he might have been, vanishes from his path for- 
ever, but so long as there is elasticity of mind, 
good character is a possibility. 

In a certain hill in Pennsylvania there was a 
spring, and the water in it was pure, clean and 
wholesome. As the water flowed down the 
mountain side, here and there little streamlets 
from various sources carrying pollution flowed 
into it and contaminated the whole, so that when 
what had been at its source pure and clean, 
reached the Susquehanna river, it was a vile, 
slimy, greasy, unwholesome stream. 

A spring in the Rockies, likewise pure and 
clean and wholesome, sent out a stream of clear, 
sparkling water down the mountain side through 
green pastures and meadows. There were no 
contaminating influences anywhere along its 
pathway, so that as it flowed into the Platte 
river it was still in its original condition of 
purity. 

Whenever I think of these streams I am 
forced to draw a lesson from them, applicable 
to the human organism. Lntering into life 
pure and without sin, with capacity for develop- 
ment along two distinct lines, it is dependent 
wholly upon the determining elements in so- 
ciety as to which course it will take. We, the 
active, so-called intelligent members of society, 
are among the determining elements. 
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In the achievement of an ideal of conduct it 
is fundamental that we realize fully the kinds 
of conduct and the methods to be followed in the 
achievement. If we are to strive for the high- 
est type of conduct it is well to have its defini- 
tion clearly in mind. | | 

‘In boyhood we can distinguish three types of 
conduct: 

There is the lad with anti-social traits—they 
call him bad. Perhaps the best designation for 
him would be quasi-bad. He has the appear- 
ance of being bad, but within him there is some- 
thing absolutely spotless, something which has 
never been smirched, something which can be 
awakened and brought to its own in splendor 
and power. It is the divine. This forms the 
basis of our efforts with him. 

There is another fellow who is “ just good,” 
or a “negative good.” He never conflicts with 
the law, he may even wear a very angelic ex- 
pression, but he never takes advantage of an op- 
portunity to do a kind and unselfish deed. He 
is “ good for nothing.” 

Then last, and the ideal toward which we 
must work in our activities with boys, is the 
normal or “ positive good” type. You would 
fail in the attempt to convince him of his good- 
ness, and it is just as well not to try. He is 
constantly alert to do something for someone 
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else. He strives continually, though sometimes 
unconsciously, to attain normalcy physically, 
mentally and morally. He is the moral type. 
To this end we must work with the “ quasi- 
bad ” and “ negative good.” 

A moral person is one who forms his plans, 
regulates his desires and performs his acts with 
reference to the effect they have upon the 
groups of which he is a part. 

Accordingly, he will find his happiness or 
satisfaction in the promotion of these activities 
toward public good, irrespective of the par- 
ticular pains and pleasures that result. 

But we must remember that man has his 
limitations. His physical and intellectual 
powers enable him to go just so far. It is then 
that the religious man reaches up to the Infinite 
and calls upon Him for aid so that he may go 
still farther. Morality brings us up to the 
present—religion pushes on into the future. A 
man is religious when he recognizes the great- 
ness of God and calls upon him for help to do 
a certain thing, then gets out and puts his whole 
life into the doing of the thing. This truly 
religious character is not dependent upon creeds 
or dogmas, nor sectarianism, but is altogether 
dependent upon a unity of the spirit of man 
with God. 
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If this is the highest type of action, then it is 
in this direction we must guide the growing 
child. In order to assist the child intelligently 
toward this chosen ideal we must study human 
growth so that we may adapt our methods to the 
needs of every particular period of growth. 
What will be necessary at one stage of growth 
will prove entirely inadequate at another. 


Vv 
PERIODS OF GROWTH 


HEN studying the human organ- 
ism, we must recognize the fact 
that there are different ages when 


different physical and mental states must be 
- noted, and the tendencies given outlet and di- 
rection. For instance, there is a time when the 
child should learn to walk. If for any reason, 
sickness or otherwise, the child does not develop 
this activity when it should, the chances are 
that later on it will have a long and tedious 
term of learning. It is most important in our 
study of the boy that we appreciate the mean- 
ing of the periods of his development, and so 
order his surroundings as to bring all his capac- 
ities into working life. Each period has its 
peculiar problems of adjustment, and the influ- 
ences that are most helpful, or the most educa- 
tive to the child, are those that help him define 
himself with reference to the problems of his 
various periods of growth. In our study we 
may find that the physical conditions explain, 
if they do not determine, the mental habits and 


tendencies. Every impression on the nervous 
37 
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system modifies its growth and influences its 
mature condition. 

In the past we have tried to interpret child- 
hood activities as though they meant the same 
to the child as they do when occurring in our 
own mature lives. The child does not have a 
miniature reason, will, or conscience, but, 
rather, has a simpler personality which is in 
the process of organizing itself into reason, con- 
science, and will. 

Some author has said, “‘ Every man is born 
twice—once at infancy and again at adoles- 
cence.” At infancy the child enters the world 
with powers very limited and wholly dependent 
upon its associates. At adolescence the lad en- 
ters a new world of social and political life. 
His individual traits become prominent, and he 
prepares to take his own special place and work 
in the world. 

Each epoch is preceded by a period of prepa- 
ration; that of the infant by prenatal growth 
and development, and the adolescent by the 
growth during childhood and puberty. These 
periods stand out quite distinctly ; first, infancy, 
the period of pure growth; second, childhood, 
the period of preparation; third, puberty, the 
period of metamorphosis; fourth, adolescence, 
the entrance into the new world, beginning dur- 
ing the High School period. 


PERIODS OF GROWTH B9 
Infancy 


The baby sees, hears, tastes and smells im- 
mediately or soon after birth. Pure growth is 
the greatest essential. We must provide good 
food, air, sunshine, sleep, exercise. The ner- 
vous system becomes calm and steady, or weak, 
unstable and irritable, dependent upon the 
treatment given it. Whatever the condition 
may be, it rapidly becomes fixed and permanent. 
Quiet, rest and peace are conducive to good ner- 
~ vous development, but too much of these quali- 
ties can also be harmful. Nervous and fidgety 
parents, or a fussy nurse, abruptness in the 
movements of those around the infant, and over- 
zealous friends who seek to amuse or abuse, will 
prove harmful to the delicate nervous system. 

Ministry to the physical needs may reveal 
love as the moving force in persons, and law and 
order as the method of love. After language is 
acquired, the parent, and later the teacher, can 
color the infant’s morality by means of appro- 
priate simple stories representing the truth of 
social values. Likewise through play a child 
may be led to cultivate social qualities. 

During the Kindergarten period, at from 
four to, say, six years of age, there is a gain in 
weight and efficiency of movement. The char- 
acteristic of this period is the great sensory de- 
velopment. By use of the heavier muscles the 
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child desires some motion activity. He runs 
and climbs. The child takes his place as a 
member of the family rather than remaining an 
elevated center about which the whole family 
revolves. 

Observation of, and an interest in, natural 
objects, such as trees, birds, and flowers, should 
become a fixed habit. The child who has never 
had his eyes trained to observe will wander 
blindly through a world teeming with beauties 
and miracles. Sensory organs are the mouths 
of the child’s mind. Through them the material 
is taken which the mind digests and assimilates, 
and by whose digestion it grows and develops. 
He touches, tastes, smells, hears and sees and 
accumulates mind material. If the senses are 
allowed to remain or become dull, the prospect 
or possibility of the highest and most active in- 
telligence is decreased or destroyed at the very. 
outset. Efficient men must be wide awake, 
keen and quick observers. If we fail to en- 
courage sensory development we rob a child of 
his birthright. 


Children’s Questions 


Curiosity is insatiable in later infancy and 
early childhood. What answers are given 
should be the truth. To deceive or evade is to 
put away the child’s personality and sever the 
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‘bond between parent and child. Give honest, 
painstaking answers. This gives not only infor- 
mation, but personality. 


Barly Childhood 


In the Kindergarten the child asks, “ What 
is it?” but the primary child asks, “‘ What is it 
for?” He is anxious to do and to make. Up 
to this time the mental development has been 
largely sensory, observing and imitating, but 
now he is able to adjust himself to conditions. 
He is anxious to know the use of things, so the 
present development will be predominately 
motor. 

Mental pictures are combined and separated 
with ease. Here is an opportunity to fill the 
mind with a stock of images that shall repre- 
sent life in its truth. The real danger to be 
avoided is that he will imagine everything and 
accomplish nothing—just dream. He should 
have an opportunity to share in household ac- 
tivities, and also to participate in expressive 
activities in connection with stories from the 

Bible or other literature. He should be kept 
busy, but not overtaxed. He thinks much, and 
about many things, but naturally he thinks as 
a child. He is now gathering the material out 
of which he will later frame or plan the struc- 
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ture of his life and work. This material may 
not take form and life until after adolescence. | 

He imitates habits of speech and action, pref- 
erences and aversions, prejudices and supersti- 
tions, aesthetic and moral standards, and even 
religious tendencies. Many family peculiari- 
ties which are usually regarded as inherited are 
in reality the result of the constantly repeated 
impressions of early environment. These im- 
pressions are deep and lasting. 

The Roman Catholic church does not value 
most the daily scholastic lesson of the parochial 
school, but the religious atmosphere in which 
the children live. Here habits of reverence and 
obedience are developed, and the young life _ 
moulded and fashioned. The habits and be- 
haviour taught in school are of far more value to 
the world than all the languages and arithmetic. 
The lesson in geography may be misunderstood - 
and forgotten, but the lessons of neatness, punc- 
tuality, self-control, courtesy, truthfulness and 
reverence last forever. 

Parent and teacher must here codperate. 
The school must be supported by the conversa- 
tion and atmosphere of the home. If this is 
materialistic, trivial or vulgar, neither the 
schools nor colleges can save the child from 
Philistinism and vulgarity. If the home at- 
mosphere is one of courtesy and kindliness, jus- 
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tice and honesty, reverence for God and man, 
we can be assured of the future. 


Later Childhood 


This period is from about eight to thirteen 
years of age. Imagination now comes close to 
real life. The child’s own personality is grow- 
ing definite to himself, and so also is the per- 
sonality of others. 

In later childhood the personal realization of 
right and wrong, or what we call conscience, 
begins in a somewhat large and definite way to 
take the place that was occupied in early child- 
hood by mere rules imposed by external social 
authority. This is the important time for shar- 
ing interests between adult and child. Work, 
play and read together. This association will 
furnish a natural background for advice, in- 
struction and common worship. Here is the 
clue to real discipline. 

The higher mental powers are just awaken- 
ing in puberty. The boy needs the opportunity — 
for expression of the impulse to associate with 
his fellows. Groups or crowds will be formed. 


Habits of This and Later Periods 


In our studies of ethics we learn that moral- 
ity is clearly a relative term, that what is good 
at one time and age may be very bad at another. 
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So long as conduct remains unevaluated it is 
classed as non-moral. ‘ 

The young child can only learn the meaning 
of various acts by meeting crises for himself, 
and readjusting his direct and unreflective 
action to ever broader settings. On his own 
plane of experience the child has a code all his 
own and the degree of his adjustments of action © 
to these values, that he has worked out himself, 
may be counted his real morality. Some chil- 
dren have no moral growth, nor even morality, 
because from the first they are so dominated by 
an adult world of “do this” and “don’t do 
that” that they merely respond in blind sub- 
mission. The only hope for a child of this kind © 
is in rebellion. 

The autocracy of a particular type of parent- 
hood is as retroactive as that particular type of 
autocracy that civilization reacted against a few _ 
years ago. It may secure in the child a nega- 
tive personality by breaking his will, or develop 
a desire to run away. 

The child is born into a complex order, of 
whose values he can have no consciousness until 
he has lived among them and felt their need in 
the growth of his own experience. 

To the puritanical observer of the Sabbath 
all boys are bad who play ball, run races, or 
shout on that day. To the real-estate owner the 
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heinous crime is the breaking of windows, rat- 
tling of a stick over the picket fence or carry- 
ing away of a gate on Hallowe’en. To the 
farmer that boy is bad who lies in wait eagerly 
watching an opportunity to secure the forbid- 
den fruits of the orchard. To the policeman 
every member of a gang is an alien to society 
and its sacred legal codes. All base their judg- 
ments on a very small number of traits, and at- 
tempt ill-considered corrections by threats, 
whippings or resorts to law. Such treatment 
generally creates a. growing desire for increased 
excitement of the same kind. The normal boy 
has a series of well-established desires, and the 
repression or over-emphasis of any of these may 
stimulate unwholesome and sometimes vicious 
expression. What we must ever be careful to 
avoid is snap judgment and amateurish treat- 
ment. 

There was organized at one time in a certain 
social center to which the author was attached, 
a club for street boys ranging in age from 
twelve to sixteen. The acts of these lads on the 
street, and sometimes in the Center, were of a 
distinctly anti-social character. They consid- 
ered the policemen natural enemies, enemies to 
be feared and fought, so they schemed and 
plotted against them. In the homes from which 
they came they heard socialistic opinions ex- 
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pressed, such as, “ The company is robbing us.” 
The boys hearing such a statement from per- 
haps an older sister or brother, took it in a lit- 
eral sense and set out to steal from the company 
or corporation in order to “get even.” The 
boys came to the Social Center merely for an 
opportunity to play basketball, and the leader 
made capital of the few minutes between the 
halves of the game to give them in a casual way 
some of the lessons of life. In six months the 
gang was changed from anti-social to social, and 
saved for useful citizenship. But it was neces- 
sary that the leader have an understanding of 
their nature. 

During the period of tutelage and adjust- 
ment to this complex world, the boy is apt to 
cevelop habits and traits which may seem queer 
and unethical, but we must forever keep in 
mind that until he can, through mature intelli- 
gence, read into them the meaning they have for 
us older ones, we must not be too harsh with 
him. The boy who never does anything wrong 
is quite apt to be a sickly, anaemic, mollycoddle, 
who has been completely subdued. His troubles 
and his parents’ sorrow will come later, when, 
because of the lack of normal relationship with 
his fellows in boyhood, he will err frequently 
when making adjustments in maturity. 


PERIODS OF GROWTH AT 
Bad H hile 


Let us now turn to the common problems of 
youth, study their inception and see if we can- 
not derive some information which will aid in 
their solution. 

Lying 

The child’s definition of lying as “‘ An ever 
present help in time of need,” contains more 
than a grain of truth. When a child realizes 
that to tell the truth means to get a “ lickin’ ” 
we need not be surprised at deception on his 
part. When a little fellow had been repri- 
manded and whipped for telling a lie, and then 
reminded of the veracity of George Washing- 
ton, he replied, ‘ Yes, but Washington had a 
kind father.” 

As the Spartan soldier crouched behind his 
shield in time of danger, and as every human 
being raises his or her arm to ward off a blow, 
so does the child use the lie. Truth to him is a 
thing to be manipulated and juggled. You can- 
not beat a boy into telling the truth, but you can 
shame him into it. Someone has said, ‘‘ Never 
let a lie show itself without holding it up as a 
thing to be despised, never let it pass without 
bringing the blush of shame to a boy’s face.” 
Lies ease children over the hard places in life, 
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and are convenient shields for weakness and 
vice. | 

The time to train the child is when he is very 
young by teaching him that absolute truth is, 
necessary. The coloring by imagination is an 
early beginning of stretching the truth. When 
reporting incidents, events and experiences, 
have him relate the details accurately. The | 
habit of accuracy in observation and hearing go 
far to establish a foundation of truth telling. 
Children are careless in details. They see three 
cats when there were only two, and a hundred 
dollars may be reported as a million. They 
really think they are telling the truth. Very 
often, even after they have discovered that de-— 
ceit is frowned upon by society, they resort to 
various methods in order to escape the feeling 
of wrongdoing, for instance, crossing the fin-_ 
gers, placing the left hand on the right shoulder 
while telling a lie, ete., ete. The impression 
that such procedure excuses lying must early be 
eradicated. 

They should learn, too, that the lie of silence 
is as bad as one of speech, and that there are 
no “white” lies. To let another be punished 
for their mistakes is the meanest sort of trick, 
and they should be made to appreciate it. 

Habits of the home will have considerable 
effect upon the habits of the children. Only by 
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experience will the child learn the meaning of 
truth, and its value in accomplishing his ends. 
If in the midst of presumably good surround- 
ings, he uses illegitimate means, lies, to satisfy 
his wants, it is because the proper expression of 
his impulses is denied him, or because he has 
been repeatedly misunderstood in what he had 
intended rightly, and by punishment is made 
all the more conscious of it. 


Temper 


Bad temper may be the direct result of an 
abnormal nervous or physical condition. <A boy 
without a quantity of it is as soft steel, and it 
is a good thing when under control and directed 
in right channels. People who have amounted 
to anything worth while in the advancement of 
civilization have had a goodly share of righteous 
indignation, but when temper runs amuck it is 
certainly a most dangerous activity. 

Some catch it from parents and associates, 
others inherit certain physical conditions under 
which the continued loss of temper is an easy 
thing. Bad diet, decayed teeth, adenoids, indi- 
gestion, bad eyes, lack of sleep, and a lack of 
physical exercise may as a combination or 
singly be accountable for an unhappy disposi- 
tion. A physically normal boy is generally a 
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happy, optimistic fellow, not given to “ fits of 
anger.” 

Sometimes when too repressed, what might 
have been temper develops into sulkiness and 
sourness. Like electricity, temper may serve a 
good purpose, but when short-circuited, look out 
for sparks and fire. A quiet, restful, peaceful, 
home life, fresh air and plenty of exercise in 
the glorious out-of-doors may be considered the 
best preventives. 


Fighting 


Fighting has been and still is an activity 
very much misunderstood by our adult world. 
The policy of grown-ups is not one of physical 
resistance. When adults get into serious diff- 
culty they resort to legal action, but for the ~ 
youth there is no road to self-respect except by 
securing his own rights. 

If the boys fight, and they will if normal, the 
easy thing for a parent to do is to interfere and 
turn the affair into a neighbourhood scrap. The 
father who fights his boy’s battles makes a mol- 
lycoddle of him, and destines him to a long 
siege of boyhood miseries. The wise thing to 
do is to teach him how to protect himself, and 
how to fight fair and for real issues. If mo- 
lested by a bully, he should take care of himself. 
If a coward, he will take refuge in flight and he 
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will also run away when a man. Fighters 
against corrupt politics and other rottenness in 
this complex social life of ours, are men who 
did not run away from fights as boys. Of 
course, if a lad fights more than six times in a 
week, except in a new neighbourhood, or in a 
new school, it may be that he is overly quarrel- 
some. He is usually compelled to establish his 
right to a place in a new school by a fight. 
Outside his own home ground the boy must 
protect himself with his own hands. If he gets 
into a scrap he must get out of it, and not by 
running away. It is not necessary to advocate 
fighting, nor to encourage it, but have him 
ready so that when it does come he can hit hard 
and fast. The boy who is not allowed to fight 
or who perchance will not fight, does not lack 
the pugnacious instinct, but exhibits it in a less 
pleasing way. He will use his wits in under- 
handed ways,—he will win by fraud and treach- 
ery,—he will encourage and urge someone else 
to fight his own enemies, and will curry favours 
by bribes. He is an object of contempt, and 
when grown up will be timid, weak, solitary, 
and narrow in sympathy. In his home he is a 
tyrant, in politics a negative personality, and 
in society a bore. Boys who have become the 
very best chums often date their friendship to 
a fight. As Forebush says, “The fighting of 
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boys is like an electric storm—it clears the air.” 
The lad may come home with a black eye, but 
there will be no tear in it. Girls sputter and 
plan to get even, but a fight among boys usually 
settles the matter “ for keeps,” and they plan 
no revenge. 


Cruelty 


It is a common tendency for a child to be 
cruel. His desire is not to produce pain and 
suffering because it is impossible for him to ob- 
jectify these things. He cannot enter into the 
feelings of others because of a lack of experi- 
ence, and so disregards pain. Once this has 
been brought forcibly to his attention he may 
be taught in one lesson to respect the ac: 
of people and animals. 

I recall once on a Chicago golf course a young 
caddy who delighted in catching gophers, tying 
a cord to their legs and then pulling them 
about with great delight. His brutality became 
quite conspicuous, and it was decided to give 
him a lesson. So, having a rope tied to his 
ankle, he was pulled about by some boys after 
the manner of a monkey running backwards. 
Though he was uninjured physically, he learned 
to respect the feelings of others and also to be 
kind to animals, 
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Usually, children are brutal through an al- 
most insatiable love for activity and excitement. 
It is one of the habits rather easy to control, 
and somewhat after the manner described above. 
Sometimes cruelty is an exaggerated degree of 
teasing, and the latter needs to be cautiously 
controlled. The bullying child must be im- 
pressed with the idea of being a “ good sport” 
and not taking advantage of the younger or 
weaker child. When it seems impossible to 
overcome bullying by discussion, to strengthen 
the teased person will sometimes achieve the de- 
sired end. In one of our boys’ clubs we noticed 
an adolescent boy who delighted in “ picking 
on” the little lads. One of the directors put the 
little lads through a course of training in box- 
ing and wrestling behind closed doors, and then 
one day when the big fellow persisted in his 
chosen indoor sport, there was an organized 
and well-directed movement on the part of the 
little fellows, and the big fellow found himself 
flat on his back with several little fellows on 
top. One lesson was sufficient, and his experi- 
ence rivalled that of a man who had a set-to 
with a buzz saw. Idleness is the root of teas- 
ing. All normal boys do it to a certain extent, 
and our job is merely to see that it does not be- 
come mean. 
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Chores 


G. Stanley Hall says: “Grave as are the 
evils of child labor, I believe far more pubes- 
cents suffer from too little than from too much 
physical exercise.” I believe it was Luke Mc- 
Luke who said that “It has gotten so bad that 
a boy wants to have his parents arrested under 
the Child Labor Act every time he is asked to 
do something around the house.” Every boy 
should have activity about the home. A fair 
amount of labor toward the common end, plenty 
of fun and a generous sprinkling of affection, 
will develop in him a strong attachment for his 
home. If he plays a part in the team-game of 
home-making he will more easily take his place 
in society, religious and social work. 

Provide some worthwhile plan for every 
boy’s leisure. What does your boy do after 
school? A survey was taken in a certain city 
to find out what the boys were doing after 
school. Sixty per cent of them were idle after 
school hours) The men and women who are 
worth while are those who, as boys and girls, 
came to know the value of work. Neither 
should they become accustomed to expect pay 
for every act of kindness or helpfulness. 

It is in this respect that the wonderful Boy 
Scout movement has made a great contribution 
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to the world. With a program of worthwhile 
and interesting activities it wins the boy’s 
active interest and occupies his leisure. Keep 
a boy busy doing useful things and you need 
never worry about his becoming malicious. But 
a child left to himself will bring his mother to 
shame. Illustrative testimony by one parent: 
“Certain chores we expect of children as a part 
of their contribution to the family well being, 
but we found some little extra service for each 
child to render for which he was paid. The 
children took the Sunday School money and 
Red Cross money from their own savings. 
When baseballs and other play equipment was 
needed the children paid half and Dad the other 
half. He also participated in the use of this 
equipment. They were required to submit ac- 
counts of savings to Dad for checking up, and 
in doing this acquired practical information in 
bookkeeping.”’ 

Children are very apt to respond fee 
if made to feel that they are an integral part 
of the home and impressed with the fact that 
home-making is a cooperative plan. The drudg- 
ery can be taken out of chores if they are pre- 
sented properly. One day, a mother arriving 
home from town, was surprised to see her son 
out on the wood pile making the chips fly. 
This being rather an unusual sight, she investi- 
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gated and learned that Dad had placed a wager 
on the lad’s ability to chop wood. The son was 
determined that “no one will ever bet on.me 
and lose.” 


Lost Interest in School 


What parent has not been, at some time or 
other, at his wit’s end to know the next step, 
when his boy decided to quit school, and then 
has been saddened by seeing the immature lad 
start off on his ‘‘ business career,’ which too 
often turns out to be merely a blind-alley job. 
It is the next thing to crime to let a boy drop 
out of school unless the reason can be clearly 
defined and absolutely justified. Very often 
the only thing necessary is a frank open con- 
versation on the objectives of education. Hav- 
ing these clearly defined, the lad sees that it is 
to his advantage to remain in school. 

Lack of interest is usually due to lack of un- 
derstanding. Such was the case of the little lad 
who asked his parent if teachers got paid, and 
when answered in the affirmative, replied, “TI 
don’t see why they should be paid when we do 
all the work.” He did not understand. If the 
lad is not kept interested and encouraged by 
parents he is apt to become careless and may 
constantly commit mischief. Keep checking 
him up continually and help him over the rough 
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places in his school work. If you leave it to 
him to fight his own way, hardships may heap 
up and develop discouragement, and he will 
want to quit. Some of the things tending in 
this direction are the interference of outside 
work, the wrong course, a study particularly 
hard, an unsympathetic or immature teacher. 

Do not let him quit school of his own accord. 
Thrash out each problem,—not the boy,—and 
come to a decision which is mutual. If it 
means his going to work, then try hard to get 
him into a position having a future, and not 
just a job. If the motive should be merely the 
desire for spending money, arrange for an after- 
school position which will not interfere with 
school work, but which will provide the desired 
pocket money. 


“ Ouss’’ Words 


In the years when language is developing 
most rapidly it is not surprising that a lad 
should pick up an abundance of the so-called 
bad words. Many of them he may learn from 
the men in the community, but very frequently 
he gets them from Dad. He is led to believe 
that it is manly to use profanity. “ Little 
boy,” said an elderly woman, “aren’t you 
ashamed to swear that way?” “ Yes, ma’am,” 
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he replied, “but I’m just learning. You'd 
oughter hear Dad.” 


Obedience 


That there must be obedience from the earli- 
est years is agreed by the most successful par- 
ents and students of children. It is the very 
basis of good discipline. If children yell at 
parents, they have been yelled at by parents. 
Disobedience is the harvest reaped by those who 
have waited too long for disciplinary training, 
but although the child “ fails to mind,” start 
right in. Better late than never. 

Both parents must stand together on the mat- 
ter of discipline. There must be no begging 
off from Mother Severe to Father Easy, and 
vice versa. The boy must be taught or led to 
see that the parent is his best friend and has his 
interest at heart. Every boy comes into the 
world a good boy. If he develops bad habits 
it is because he is made to do so,—not affirma- 
tively, but negatively, through want of proper 
training. Treat him as a boy should be treated, 
and he will not disappoint you. 

Most boys respond to friendly interest and 
balk at parental authority. The boy is not a 
god to be worshipped, of course, nor is he a girl 
to be coddled, though some parents assume that 
attitude, especially if he is an only child,—nor 
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is he a dog to be driven about, and have his will 
shattered and broken. 

Most boys are gamblers in a sense. Around 
home, in boys’ clubs, and at school, nearly 
every boy is willing to take a chance. If he 
“gets by” he is sure to try the stunt again and 
again. If caught, he will take his medicine like 
aman. Doubtless in certain instances he will 
be ready to take more chances, because he feels 
sure of “ getting away with it” a certain num- 
ber of times, and he enjoys the winnings. 

From the earliest years there should be an 
understanding between parent and child. A 
sort of partnership should be initiated. If the 
lad makes a mistake, punishment should be 
mutually decided upon. Punishment should be 
repeated every time this offense or breach of 
contract is repeated. Punishment, by the way, 
should be in the nature of a ceremony rather 
than a torture at the stake, a duty to which 
parenthood is obligated, rather than retaliation. 

The child must never be punished by an 
angry person, and never in the presence of 
others, especially before brothers and sisters. 
Punishment under the stress of excitement is 
likely to be not only brutal, but ineffective. 
When a parent starts out to “ break the will” 
of a child, the reward will be either a weakling 
and a coward, or a rebellious youth who will 
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fight back or become an outcast from his own 
home. ; 


Secondary Grades 


Age 11 to 14 and 15. In this period, when 
the lad is going through the secondary grades 
and on into the early High School years, we 
find a very interesting change taking place. 
There is a very rapid growth of arms and legs. 
The growth starts in the bones, and when these 
lengthen out, the muscles, nerves and arteries 
must all be stretched and readjusted. Though 
it requires more strength to move the legs about, 
nature has not supplied it. The brain has not 
kept pace either, so that it takes some time for 
it to assume control of the situation. The boy 
stumbles about and seemingly must learn again 
to walk. The girl passing through this period 
is also rather awkward and ungraceful, Harm 
is frequently done these youngsters by unsym- 
pathetic parents. Should the lad trip over the 
rug or stumble over chairs he must not become 
an object of merriment nor abuse. It is a con- 
dition over which he has no control. 

It is very important that strength should 
have been stored up in the years preceding, in 
anticipation of this period. Dependent upon 
the care before this pubertal period will be the 
condition during and following puberty. After 
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the age of ten, rapid growth and adjustments 
involve much destruction of material and waste 
of tissue. If the waste is not removed it poi- 
sons the blood and hampers all the functions, 
depresses the nervous system and produces dis- 
inclination to exercise or effort. Headache, 
loss of appetite, nervousness and general weak- 
ness follow. The condition of the blood may be 
due to assimilation of waste, or deterioration 
through loss of appetite, or decrease of digestive 
and assimilative powers. This is the time when 
diseases gain entrance into the system and es- 
tablish a foothold. These may not cause serious 
trouble until years later. Tuberculosis is a dis- 
ease to be guarded against at this time. The 
waste matter must be removed continually, and 
this is only possible by thorough oxidization of 
the blood. Encourage an abundance of free 
open air play, campcraft, woodcraft, and hik- 
ing. Discourage loafing about the hot-air regis- 
ters and too great an amount of “indoor 
sports.” 

The beginning of puberty, though perhaps 
marked by a certain moral dullness, is soon fol- 
lowed by a storm period of great agitation when 
the very worst and best impulses in the human 
soul struggle against each other for supremacy, 
and when there is a peculiar proneness to either 
good or bad. As the agitation subsides it is 
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seen that there has been a renaissance of either 
the best or worst elements. By nature children 
are unable to distinguish the social values of 
virtue or sin, and it is seen that between the 
ages of thirteen and sixteen incorrigibility is at 
its height, ranging from two to three times 
more than at any other age. Those going wrong 
are victims of their environment and deserving 
of both pity and help. 

About twelve years of age the boy begins to 
think of “our” team, “our” club, or “my” 
troop of scouts. There is a natural desire to 
cast his lot with that of his fellows. This is the 
key to the boy problem at this age. Save the 
gang for usefulness and you save the indi- 
vidual. The gang is not an invention of his 
Satanic Majesty, but is the result of a natural 
social instinct of boyhood, the desire to group 
themselves into bands or gangs, Each boy’s 
ethics is the gang ethics. If they steal, he will 
steal. If they commit a depredation he must 
participate or soon he will lose his identity with 
that particular gang. If they participate in a 
community clean-up campaign, so will he. The 
gang is an instrument for evil, or for good. 
The one great need is for sympathetic, intelli- 
gent, adult leadership. Here lies the strength 
of the Boy Scout plan. It takes the Dirty 
Dozen, Gas House gang, Welsh Hill pirates, 
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and the Night Owls, and guides them through 
an interesting program of useful activities into 
the path of useful citizenship. When the boy is 
held firmly and kindly to a suitable discipline 
it becomes the very best moral training. With- 
out this previous control, moral and religious 
development in adolescence will be feeble. 


Adolescence. 


Perhaps no better introduction can be given 
to this period than the introduction by King: 
“* Adolescence is that period comprising the five 
to ten years immediately succeeding puberty. 
It is the time when the youth comes to the con- 
sciousness of the sexual function and when the 
chief problem of codrdination is that of adjust- 
ment to the values of the social organism in 
which he lives. In the first years it is a period 
of greatly accelerated growth in height and 
weight, the maturing of sexual function and of 
great emotional instability. Adolescence is a 
time in which the relationship of the youth to 
others acquires new meaning; it is a time for 
the rapid realization of social and self values. 
Feelings of mal-adjustment may arise and be 
easily exaggerated by an unsympathetic en- 
vironment. If the lad has had a rather con- 
fined and close existence, at the first realization 
of the possibilities in life that lie before him, 
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now full of zeal and energy, erratic tendencies 
of various kinds can easily arise, and if too 
sternly checked, often break out in ‘ storm and 
stress.’ In this freer life, if he has energy and 
pep, there will be a reaction.” 

The higher and more completely human traits 
are now born. He is no longer a child, and de- 
sires to put aside childish things. Once he has 
come into possession of long pants and a red 
necktie he holds himself aloof from anything 
that savors of boyhood or appears boyish. It is 
at this period that organizations for boys’ work 
make their greatest mistake. They fail to re- 
alize that the appeal to adolescents is by nature 
different from that to pubertals, that in adoles- 
cence boys have distinct mental phenomena 
which must be recognized. While to parents 
and others they are but big boys, they do not 
want to be classed as boys. They should be 
treated and talked to as equals, for only in that 
way will they freely respond. Only in this way 
can adults exert any manner of control over 
their habits of conduct, and particularly those 
affecting the opposite sex, which nowadays are 
so full of treacherous pitfalls. \'The adolescent 
has the passions of a man, but lacks the man’s 
self-control, / 

The child was confiding and truthful, the 
adolescent is wary and reticent. No matter 
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how confidential the relationship with the 
parent may have been, he becomes independent 
of parental control and begins to think and act 
for himself. At the same time he acquires a 
heightened social sense, and forms more and 
deeper associations with his fellows, and shares 
with them confidences withheld from parents to 
a degree little suspected by mother and father. 
_ The point is that he craves that close sympathy 
and friendship which makes cronies and inti- 


~ mates. 


Logical powers are increasing rapidly and 
crave exercise. He loves to argue and debate, 
not so much for the desire to learn, but just to 
argue, 

The joy of living awakens. A new world has 
dawned upon him and he has a pronounced feel- 
ing of well-being. He overflows with energy 
and life, and he views with disdain the humdrum 
existence of parents and teachers. When they 
complain and criticise he feels sure that they 
are all wrong, and that they simply do not un- 
derstand him, He will be reluctant to take ad- 
vice. As with Adam and Eve, he would eat of 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil though 
it cost him paradise. He would sell his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. He is keenly sensi- 
tive to the praise and blame of others. There is 
a natural desire to control the emotions, for so 
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many ridicule him that he becomes secretive in 
self-protection. His humiliation over blunders, 
failures and sins he keeps to himself. Although 
he may not confide in his seniors, he does share 
his thoughts with friends of his own age. He 
does want to be treated as a man and have free- 
dom of action. Unfortunately this is some- 
times confused with license. He must be helped 
to distinguish between liberty and lawlessness. 
Great injustice is often done a young man by 
giving him everything he wants without re- 
straint or counsel. He should account some- 
what for his allowance of spending money. He 
will also need restraint and direction in the 
choice of companions and the use of his leisure 
time. By all means know where he spends his 
evenings, and with whom. ‘This can be done in 
a kindly manner. Again, in seven out of ten 
cases the worthless young man is the net result 
of the attempt by parents to make life easy for 
the offspring. This under-ripe, flabby-minded 
lad without moral stamina will seek and find 
companionship with blasé, insipid young’ flap- 
pers whose minds dwell chiefly upon auto rides, 
debutante teas, and the ultra-fashion in clothes, 
and from whom he can secure no moral inspira- 
tion. He should be warned against and guarded 
from the dissipating amusements which excite 
rather than recreate and rob him of his vital 
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energy. He must not become a slave to the 
fashions set by an ultra society and become a 
follower of the “ Apostles of license.” 

Sense excitation in one form or another is 
brought into popularity by these human birds- 
of-prey, and we find youngsters indulging in 
the ultra dance and in this and other ways dis- 
sipating the energy Nature has intended for 
the marital state. The harm is direct and im- 

mediate. 

Something must be done to give him a social 
life which in reality recreates and assists him 
in the attainment of high ideals. It is the time 
to establish worthwhile ideals through which 
immoral action will be clearly seen as incon- 
sistent. 

As mentioned before, this is the time of 
logical reasoning, and he wants to know the 
“why” of things. 

Now comes also the blossoming of social in- 
stincts and tendencies to deeper feeling and 
broader outlook. To develop character we must 
go deeper than intellect. We must mould the 
feelings and reach the will, We must arouse 
purpose as well as enthusiasm. It will not be 
difficult to waken interest in helpful enterprise 
and useful projects. 

Character is formed in the High School, and 
this is the period of most rapid development, 
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Tides of religious thought and tendency sweep 
through his soul. His religion must be one of 
heroism, endurance, and of powerful, lofty and 
purposeful personality. He searches for a 
leader. Deal honestly and squarely with him 
and he will not disappoint you. Secure his con- 
fidence, and the harder you apply curb or spur, 
the better he will regard you in the end. No 
greater blessing can come to him than a leader 
who understands, has faith in him, and who 
will day by day guide-him until he can walk 
alone in clean and healthy ways. 

The young fellow, if normal, is going to be 
with girls. The story is told of a Scotsman 
who determined that he would bring up his son 
far from the allurement of the wicked world. 
So, as soon as the boy was weaned he departed 
with him to an isle in the southern Pacific, 
where there was plenty of sea and landscape, 
but women were unknown. One day, after the. 
lad had reached adolescence, a steamer appeared 
off shore and a boat was lowered. Im the party 
was a young and beautiful woman. Donald 
clutched his father’s arm, and pointing to the 
girl exclaimed, ‘‘ Feyther! Feyther! What’s 
yon?” “Come awa! Come awa! that’s the 
de’il!”” But Donald, with eyes riveted upon 
the beautiful one, retorted, “ De’il or no, Fey- 
ther, Pll have one of them!” The youth will 
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have many attacks of love, each being perhaps 
for a different type of girl. To you it may seem 
very funny, and you may be tempted to poke 
fun at him, but to him the affair is very serious. 
Before this time he would not look at a girl, 
but now he begins to take particular pains that 
every hair in that wonderful and shiny pompa- 
dour is just right, and he will give considerable 
thought to his finger nails, and the water line 
on his wrist and neck. Of course, it is a time 
for mirth, but by no means give vent to your 
amusement until you get away from him. You 
may arouse in him a bitterness of spirit, and 
secrecy, and aloofness, which is very serious. 
It is always a tragedy when a fellow gets to 
thinking that sex is a “funny” thing. Take 
an active and interested part in his affair of the 
heart, and talk to him as a,pal. Let him feel 
free to invite ‘‘ Her” to his home and table. 
Make home the brightest and most attractive 
place on earth to him. It may be that his first 
choice does not just suit you, but she suits him, 
and that must be the basis of your conversation. 

Somewhere I read of a conversation between 
a Dad and son which ran something like this: 
“Lad, I see you are going with Louise a great 
deal now. I suppose she is the first girl you 
have cared for in this way?” Catch the em- 
phasis on these last two words. “‘She’s a 
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mighty fine girl, and I am not at all surprised. 
I remember very well my first sweetheart. It’s 
one of the finest experiences a ‘ man’ ever had. 
You may not marry her, but then of course you 
might. Sometimes it happens that first sweet- 
hearts do marry; usually, however, both change 
their minds before they are old enough to 
marry.” From here one should go on and 
elaborate on how gladly a fellow should make 
sacrifices for her, and how he should protect 
her. Now is the time to teach him the lessons 
of honour. Never to make improper suggestions 
nor advances. Dad will recall in his talk the 
days when he had his first sweetheart, and the 
difference in feeling now enjoyed with the lad’s 
mother. We will take it for granted that Dad 
is himself a gentleman, and has the proper at- 
titude towards the lad’s mother and sister. If 
indifferent and careless about the things which 
will make mother and sister happy, if he is 
opinionated and ridicules their judgment in all 
matters, if he commands them and demands 
immediate attention to his needs, if he shows 
constant contempt, very little respect can be ex- 
pected from the lad. Dad must be constantly 
a real husband and father. The little courte- 
sies shown the feminine members of the house- 
hold will mean much to develop similar con- 
duct on the part of the son. The lad 
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will readily connect up his fondness for 
his girl with what he feels for his mother, 
and then by various conversations will ex- 
tend his spirit of helping, honouring and pro- 
tecting women, to all women, because of Her 
and his mother. You can stamp his spirit with 
the most worthy consecrations that any boy or 
man ever had. It is inexcusable that boys 
should learn only by means of the smutty story, 
the physical differences between himself and 
girls. It is not altogether his fault if the 
sensual view of marriage be his view, nor is he 
wholly to blame if the sentimental love story 
idea of girls governs his attitude toward them. 
The only sure way of his getting the right idea 
of life is through parent or dependable friend. 
Mother can make him see the spirit in which 
the real girl, this one, or another, is keeping 
herself for the man she will accept. Real hap- 
piness cannot come unless both are equally 
faithful. Early in life he must be taught the 
beautiful mystery of the “ gateway of life,” the 
dignity and honour of motherhood and wifehood, 
and the cardinal and final effect upon one’s life 
of the selection of a mate. Mother can acquaint 
him with some of the physical changes parallel 
to his own which are bringing the girl into 
womanhood. Something may be said, only care- 
fully, about the results of dissipation of vital 
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energy. It would be unfortunate if a lad were 
to grow into manhood without appreciating and 
understanding that it is the normal work of his 
sex nature to give him these new powers, affec- 
tions, hopes, satisfaction and feeling of well- 
being, and that these may be exploited on gross, 
physical and temporary levels or on a higher, © 
richer and more permanent basis. 

There can easily be too great a separation of 
the sexes throughout adolescence. Simple, free, 
unrebuked association between boys and girls, 
young men and young women, has proved itself 
in our American life and education to be whole- 
some. 

Adolescence is the period of greatest influ- 
ence by teacher or friend. Teaching must be 
constructive and not destructive. A boy’s 
“house”? should not be broken down, even 
though it be of paper, without showing him how 
to make a better one,—and it will be wise to 
have the better one well started before tearing 
down the old. This is the time for sympathy, 
not antagonism. When all things which should 
be, are considered, we are forced to wonder how 
he does so well during this period of readjust- 
ment. 

The school should saturate the pupils with 
the character of such men as Gideon, Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, the prophets and the martyrs. 
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Read to them Plato’s “Apology” or the 
“ Orite.” Let them sit with Socrates in his 
prison and listen to his discourse. Character 
cannot be taught, but it is exceedingly infec- 
tious. 

In healthy natures, adolescence is the golden 
age of life in which enthusiasm, sympathy, 
generosity, and curiosity are at their strongest 
and best, and when growth is very rapid. Far 
more than we realize, the thoughts and feelings 
of youth center about the physical factor of his 
nature. Education should serve to preoccupy 
and should divert attention from that element 
of his nature, the premature or excessive de- 
velopment of which dwarfs every part of his 
soul and body. Attractive home life, and asso- 
ciations well chosen and on a high plane, also 
regular habits should be cultivated. It is the 
time to commit boys and girls to some form of 
life service—‘‘ What am I to do with my life?” 


VI 
THE CHURCH AND THE BOY 


MODERN tendency, greatly to be de- 
; A plored, is the destructive criticism 
on the part of many partly edu- 
cated persons, who see in the church only time- 
worn customs and ancient creeds, and who 
grant it no plade among progressive, modern in- 
stitutions, Though all students of religious 
education see the imperfections in church or- 
ganization, they speak of these only in the true 
spirit of helpfulness, keeping forever in mind 
the influence of the Church down through the 
ages as perhaps one of the foremost, if not the 
foremost, stabilizing and socializing force in the 
development of civilization. It is with a spirit 
of humility that the author attempts to point 
out some of the outstanding weaknesses of the 
church as they affect the boy in the process of 
his development, and not being: satisfied merely 
to stop at that point, to suggest a probable 
method of meeting the situation. 
To date, the interest of the church has cen- 
tered primarily upon the adult. Theological 
lessons were chosen with the idea of meeting the 
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chosen to satisfy the tastes of men and women, 
and church buildings constructed without pro- 
vision for the youth of the community. One 
reason for this is that children are non-con- 
tributing members. The interest of the adult 
membership must be catered to, or from what 
source would come that “ where-with-all,” finan- 
cial support ? Then, too, there has been both in- 
difference and lack of appreciation toward the 
unique needs of childhood. Unfortunately, 
however, men and women die off, and if nothing 
is done to interest the growing boys and girls 
the church will reach the point of diminishing 
returns. To neglect childhood is to strike at the 
very source of church membership. If the 
church seeks to save its soul without regard to 
the children it will surely die. Judah, in the 
Genesis story, said: ‘“ How can I go up to the 
father, and the lad be not with me?” He had 
reference to his earthly father, but in the same 
respect is it true in our relationship with our 
heavenly Father—we cannot go up to Him in a 
spiritual sense unless the lads and lassies go with 
us. We have invited the children to congregate 
in our church atmosphere, praying, hoping, and 
expecting that somehow or other they will de- 
velop spirituality. Now, I do not say that the 
church is not succeeding. I know it is, but it 
ig not succeeding in any proportion to what it 
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can or should. It has not as yet fathomed its 
unlimited strength and resources. 

The church has at all times saved numbers of 
its constituency, but too many have been lost 
from the fold. If any mercantile or industrial 
establishment were losing out to the degree that 
we are in the church, the stockholders would be 
very anxious to know why. It seems as though 
we are getting fewer and fewer recruits, and 
unless we soon awaken, we are bound to be cast 
aside as is the tool which has lost its usefulness. 
The preacher is only partly to blame. He 
usually gives what we, the constituency, de- 
mand of him. 

Dominated as are many of our churches by 
a stand-pat type of mind which is almost im- 
_ pregnable to new ideas, the church has not al- 
ways kept up with the pace of a modern world. 
Many a church has been too dogmatie, too blind, 
too much inclined to live in the past and in the 
distant future, and too content with the saving 
of its own soul. 

In the Sunday School and church service our 
lessons are rarely focused upon any positive 
thing that the boy, for instance, is about to do. 
We must appreciate that the boy can only com- 
prehend religious truths through activities with 
which he is familiar. We have tried to graft 
- upon him a joyless, playless, pious adult relig- 
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ion. We must develop a broader, more prac- 
tical, red-blocded piety, a piety with a sense of 
humour and a joy in play. If we separate joy 
and play from religion, religion will lose its at- 
traction and significance for boyhood. Unless 
we discover the unity of play with the education 
of religion we shall never secure control of the 
whole boy. He will surely lose sight of relig- 
ion. Play is a normal expression, and instead 
of making children like playless adults, we 
should make adults more like playful children, 
and also retain our playful children. Remem- 
ber the admonition, ‘ Unless ye become as a 
little child”? Are we aiming to change the 
Biblical admonition to “ Unless ye children be- 
come as adults”? It is estimated that seventy- 
eight per cent of a boy’s natural interest is in 
physical activities. Through these activities 
then we must attempt to interpret our religious 
lessons. God has put it into children to play. 
Let us not set this aside too lightly. 

Someone has spoken of a Scotchman, who, 
after visiting Edinburgh on Sunday, said: “ It 
was an awtul sight to see the people so happy 
on the Lord’s day.” It would seem that to be 
religious one must be unhappy. Sunday, ac- 
cording to the plans of some groups, would be- 
come a listless, lifeless, joyless, abnormal time. 
How longingly a boy forced to exist in such an 
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order will look forward to Monday and the 
other days in the week when he may live as God 
intended he should live. 

A church built along customary lines becomes 
to the boy a place to avoid. To him there pre- 
vails a false atmosphere of the “ goody, goody,” 
and it is something apart from his true nature 
and desires. He is made to feel that to be 
religious is to be unnatural. He must be 
pushed to attend, and is bored and irked while 
there. It is an adult world, an adult theology 
is taught, and an adult mode of conduct is held 
up as a model. It is all alien to him, and he 
cannot understand it. How unfortunate this is, 
too, when religious history is brimful of the 
lives of great red-blooded, virile, religious heroes 
and martyrs, heroes who not only endured and 
suffered, but who dared and conquered and 
achieved. Gulick holds that the reason why 
only some seven per cent of the young men of 
the country are in the churches, while most 
members and workers are women, is that the 
qualities demanded are the feminine ones of 
love, rest, prayer, trust, desire for fortitude to 
endure, a sense of atonement—traits not involv- 
ing ideals that most stir young men. ‘The 
church has failed to appeal to the more virile 
and heroic qualities. Then, too, neglecting or 
ignoring boys for years, and attempting to win 
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them to a religious life by means of high-pres- 
sure revivals will succeed only on a deplorably 
small scale. We must organize our teaching in 
such a way that the youthful students can com- 
prehend religious truths. In that way religion 
will become a real live issue, and an activity in 
which boys will seek participation. We know 
that the Bible has proved itself good, and that 
it has been effective in the life of boys. Our 
problem becomes one of choosing the parts de- 
_ sirable for boys, and of presenting them so that 
they become most useful. It must be very vital 
to him and ring true according to his sense of 
reality. The following poem by Wade is very 
illustrative: 


Tur Boy’s SERMON 


The church was warm; the windows wide 
Were opened to the air each side; 

Which then so tipped each stained-glass saint, 
His halo stood at angle quaint. 

And Tommy, trying hard to keep 

Himself awake, had chance to peep 

Above each backward-tilted head, 

And see the outside world, instead 

The Minister, from desk above, 

Reading out the passage—‘‘ God is love.”’ 
And Tommy listened to the text, 

But did not know what followed next, 
Because past sleeping saints, his mind 
Had slipped into the world behind. 

He saw a fleecy cloud sail by, 
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Across the blue sea of the sky, 

A droning bumble-bee he heard 

Buzz honey-laden; then a bird 

Sang like a flute from distant tree. 

A cricket chirped in cricket glee; 

And Tommy heard grasshoppers, too, 
Make noises as grasshoppers do. 

And then a butterfly flew past, 

And Tommy thought him far too fast; 
But then a sparrow came to search 

A spider living on the church, 

Just where the window-frame would hide 
His cobweb home. The sparrow spied 
And earried off his Sunday dinner, 

From over sleeping saint. The sinner! 
Then Tommy saw the green leaves blow, 
And smelled the clover far below. 

A gay cicada sang his scale 

From A to Z, and did not fail. 

Then seven crows, all crying ‘‘ Caw! ’’ 
Off in the distance, Tommy saw. 

A blue-winged wasp crawled on the ledge, 
And Tommy smelled a sun-warmed hedge. 
And then his thoughts, as though on wing, 
Came back, for it was time to sing! 

And though he seemed a bit perplexed 
They found at home, he knew the text. 
From all he saw when he peeped through, 
I think he knew the sermon, too! 


Teachers of the Bible have been too prone to 
keep the lessons at arm’s length from actual 
life. The new generation has been impressed 
with this unreality, this “ ecclesiastical remote- 
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ness,” as one writer very aptly called it, and 
feels that it wants no place in it. The real in- 
terests of boys and girls have been outside of 
this religious exclusiveness. 


Tur Way or A Boy Wit a SERMON 


Composes himself with a deep sigh; listens at- 
tentively for three minutes, in unimpeachable 
form. 

Cautiously reaches hymn book from rack; 
drops it; recovers it; reads hymns for five min- 

utes. 

) Explores trousers pocket and examines with 
deep interest one magnet, two nails, three pencil 
stubs and several bits of unclassified junk. 
Drops something, and hunts under seat until dis- 
covered and as-you-were-d. 

Sighs heavily; inspects all the stained-glass 
windows, and the overhead architecture and 
decorations. 

Puts sole of left foot against back of pew in 
front, at level of knee, and is highly surprised 
when foot drops noisily. Repeats same exercise 
with right foot, with same result. 

Sits still and gratefully sucks peppermint of- 
fered by merciful aunt. 

Sighs heavily. Experiments to see what will 
happen if he presses on his Adam’s apple while 
head is extended forward; strange choking sound 
ensues, immediately suppressed by domestic au- 
thorities. 

Takes a recount of articles in book rack; finds 
old paper fan, and discovers that it will make a 
cracking noise if flipped in a certain manner. 
Flips it in a certain manner until reproved. 

Explores coat pocket for solace; looks hap- 
pier; a mysterious hissing sound, like escaping 
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steam, leads to probe, revealing old camera bulb; 
confiscated. 

Sighs heavily; listens for five minutes. 

Dissects and reassembles flashlight ; finds piece 
of string in pocket, and practices Scout knots 
for a peaceful interval. 

Stands up with a sigh of relief; thank good- 
ness, it’s time for the last hymn.—C. FR. Swain. 


The mind of the youth is not one into which 
we can pour an abundance of theological ideas, 
religious truths, creeds and dogmas, and secure 
a desired type of conduct. Only those of our 
teachings which fit into his experience will 
modify his conduct. Bearing this in mind, it 
is not so strange that a good athletic coach can 
very frequently secure a higher type of conduct 
from his athletic team members than the theo- 
logical teacher who merely dishes out Biblical 
truths. Please do not consider this sacrilegious. 
I merely want to stress the point that it is the 
method, rather than merely what we teach, that 
gets results. When a red-blooded he-man 
teacher has the combination he usually has a 
large Sunday School class. The test of any 
Sunday School is not in the amount of Bible 
knowledge the members have acquired, but in 
what each member has become in a truly re- 
ligious sense. Our success with the boy will de- 
pend very largely upon our knowledge of him. 
We must study his physical and mental make-up, 
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and be guided accordingly. Perhaps the same 
energy put forth from this angle will succeed in 
a far greater degree than the amount of energy 
we expend in praying for him. I fear we are 
too prone to shift the burden to the Almighty, 
and develop habits of laziness and carelessness 
in the matter of our own responsibility. 

Two boys made application for membership 
in a troop of Scouts with which the author hap- 
pened to be familiar. After their acceptance 
the leader was approached by a Sunday School 
teacher with the suggestion that the boys be 
dropped. They had demoralized his Sunday 
School class, and he was sure they would break 
up the troop. It was found that one of the two 
was an ardent baseball fan and a good player. 
A team was organized with this lad as captain, 
and entered the Sunday School League, where 
it succeeded in winning the pennant. The boys 
returned to the same church and became active 
in work for young people. Through the Scout 
troop they came to a clear understanding of 
religious behaviour. 

Spiritual strength can come only in spiritual 
investment. The same elements in our nature, 
according to Froebel, form in our lives either 
love or hate, calmness or passion, truth or false- 
hood, courage or cowardice, temperance or self- 
gratification, self-control or indulgence, purity 
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or debasement, constructiveness or destructive- 
ness. What we become depends upon what we 
invest in. To the extent that this is true of 
adults, so is it true of the child. Not just by 
praying for him, but by causing him to react to 
all that is true and beautiful and wonderful in 
nature, can we stimulate good rather than evil 
development in his spiritual life. 

Froebel did not accept the theory of the total 
depravity of the child, but taught that every 
child has in his nature elements of divinity 
which when properly developed constitute the 
true unity between humanity and God. He saw 
in the child elements of divine love and power 
which educational forces should keep in per- 
fect, productive and creative unity with divin- 
ity. He ridiculed the type of religious training 
that first makes a boy believe himself bad; then 
coerces and restricts and dwarfs him into ex- 
ternal submissiveness, and finally, like the boy 
who has maltreated a fly by tearing off its wings 
and legs, says, “‘ See how tame! ” 

Horace Bushnell said: ‘ A positive religious 
life does not need to wait for the crisis of con- 
version, but that influence should be such as to 
aid the child in growing up a Christian and 
never know himself to be otherwise.” 

What Bushnell so aptly says of the Christian 
youth likewise applies to the boy of Hebrew 
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parentage. In order that he may live up to the 
ideals of his religion he must secure its teach- 
ings in such a way that they fit into life as he 
understands it. George McDonald once said 
that the process of religious training too often 
adopted, is an attempt to “sandpaper a child 
into a saint.” 

In the child there is a capacity for develop- 
ment, and he will develop good or bad traits ac- 
cording to that environment from which he re- 
ceives sensory stimulation. Religious develop- 
ment begins in early infancy. The mother or 
nurse by gentle, regular and hygienic response 
to the infant’s physical needs give the first 
stimulation to moral and religious development. 
Later on the interpretation can be made in 
terms of experience already acquired. When 
the interests of the youth go outside his home 
into a great, wide world of wonders of nature, 
and he sees the things that are beyond the in- 
genuity of a human possibility, then the power 
of a great Divinity is felt, and he will quite 
naturally align himself with that All-Power. 
In adolescence, religious development should be 
a gradual unfolding, and where breaks have oc- 
curred they have been forced by social pressure 
of some form. A prolonged adolescence is as 
desirable as a prolonged infancy, that there may 
be an adequate growth in every line before the 
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specialization of later life. It is therefore ques- 
tionable whether or not a strong social pressure 
should be brought to bear upon the youth in any 
one direction. Let him live normally sur 
rounded by proper associations and situations 
which furnish ample suggestions for the defin- 
ing of experience. If too great a pressure is ex- 
erted upon him along religious lines and he sub- 
mits, later on he may cast aside religion as an 
adolescent phenomenon, artificial, meaningless, 
and a farce. 

By keeping the child from his earliest years 
in an atmosphere of purity, joyousness and self- 
activity, it is possible to strengthen the good in 
his spiritual and intellectual nature, and this 
will continue to grow and remain a controlling 
ethical force through life. The more the child 
loves its parent, the more freely at the age of un- 
derstanding will it love God. Caresses and love 
touches make their impressions on this minute 
nervous system. 

Bring Bible lessons clearly within reach of 
children. Reorganize church work and make it 
truly a school of religion, organized to teach 
from the Kindergarten to old age, and ade- 
quately financed for a large and intensified 
ministry. Only through its children can the 
church perpetuate its life and carry out the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. To solve the 
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problem of the young people, solves the problem 
of the grown-ups and determines the future of 
the church. 

How generally do we find the church—local 
or national—ranking the work with boys among 
its most important tasks? How much is done 
in the way of training leadership in this field ? 
Expenditure of funds is a good gauge. How 
much is devoted to a systematic cultivation of 
the future leadership in the field of boy’s work ? 
In 1919 thirteen million Protestants, repre- 
senting twenty denominations, spent only five 
and three-tenths cents per member on their Sun- 
day School and Young People’s Board. The 
typical city church spends $1.46 for music and 
$1.07 for janitor service to every 48 cents for 
the Sunday School and gets results in propor- 
tion. I read an interesting article somewhere 
a long time ago which drew a comparison be- 
tween the money spent on the belfry of a church 
and on the young people. The builder of 
churches was quoted as saying that the tower 
on a medium priced church cost from one to 
three thousand dollars. Half the amount would 
go a long way to equip a boys’ room. Does not 
the three thousand dollar steeple appear a lux- 
ury when it means chasing the boy and girl out 
of the church for social expression ? 

A reason given by many churches with beau- 
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tiful steeples, as to why they do not carry on a 
program for boys, is that they have no special 
rooms for boys. I fear they will have much to 
answer for. What thought is given to a gather- 
ing room for boys which they might feel is ab- 
solutely their own, if only for one night a 
week? Very often boys are allowed to share 
a room with others, but are forced out when the 
others want it, regardless of priority of engage- 
ment. Is it possible that the boy is to be con- 
tinually forced to find expression for his social 
spirit outside the great religious institutions ? 
A friend of mine, who is interested in boys’ 
work, visited a large church in Chicago. He 
noticed basketball marks on the ceiling, and re- 
marked that it was such a fine thing for them 
to use the church for that purpose. He was 
immediately advised that the practice had been 
eliminated due to the riff-raff of the community 
coming in. Think of it, turning out untrained, 
undisciplined boys in order that they might 
save church equipment! It is true that some 
church boys’ clubs have degenerated into young 
mobs, but the blame must be placed upon the 
church for not providing efficient leadership, 
and not upon the boys. It is an indictment of 
our supervision and methods. There have been 
instances when the only leader a religious insti- 
tution would furnish was some pious, anaemic, 
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kindly old soul who knew nothing about boys, 
and had no desire to learn. Such leadership 
only invites disaster. 

The hold of the church upon boys would be 
greatly strengthened if men of outstanding 
ability and leadership could be persuaded to 
come into personal relationship with the boys. 
No man is too big or too busy to give at least a 
portion of his time to such leadership. It is 
only the man who is making or has made a suc- 
cess of his own life who can be a fit leader of 
boys. There should be a committee of men in 
every church whose religious duty is to advance 
the welfare «of the boys. 

Properly organized boys’ work means the de- 
velopment of character, the training for citizen- 
ship, the stimulation of a social consciousness 
and the most normal interpretation of religious 
ideals, and the church failing to make use of 
this instrument for good is a failure and not a 
true representative of the God-spirit. If the 
church lacks leadership it is often because the 
managerial head has failed to interpret the 
spirit of religion, which is the spirit of service. 
We are so anxious to build up an adult mem- 
bership that we are content to let men sit in the 
audience and listen to flowery theological inter- 
pretation, imagining that they are true religious 
beings. It is not so easy to be religious. It 
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requires an effort on the individual’s part. 
Spiritual development can only come in the in- 
vestment of one’s self in spiritual activities. 
Tying a man up to a group of boys will give 
him a much needed opportunity for religious 
expression. If teachers are chosen. for boys’ 
classes with greater care it will surely be a step 
in the right direction. Boys covet the approval 
of the men they admire, the intimate adult 
friendship and an exchange of confidence. If 
the leadership is of the right sort there will be 
no difficulty in putting across religious lessons. 
This type of a leader will know how to get next 
to a boy’s heart through his active interests. 
Then, too, the minister can make the place 
inviting to boys, or repulsive and objectionable. 
If his attitude is right they will come to his 
church, and continue to come in increasing 
numbers, because, as one little fellow said re- 
garding a church he attended, “They like a 
feller over there.” It is no trouble to establish 
religious ideals and secure religious conduct 
when there is friendliness and understanding. 


‘¢ T think that savin’ a little child, 
And bringin’ him to his own, 
Is a derned sight better business 
Than loafin’ around the throne.’’ 


VII 
THE SCHOOL AND THE BOY 


E will accept the definition of educa- 
tion given by psychology as “ an 
, adaptation to the environment or 


a capacity to control it.” If we accept this 
definition we will taboo the idea of forcing a 
child into a prearranged mould or curriculum, 
and will endeavor to bring out his normal pow- 
ers in their own natural order. It is gratifying 
to note the sympathetic attitude developing 
among school authorities in their attitude 
toward the individual pupil. The old, hard and 
fast curriculum, with its prescribed courses of 
study, to which pupils must conform regardless 
of mental or physical fitness, or of vocational or 
social outlook, has given way to the broader 
course of study with a wider choice or election, 
for the purpose of adapting the curriculum to 
the needs of the individual pupil. 

Naturally, handicapped as is the school for 
teachers, it can carry out a plan of individual- 
ization of instruction in only a very limited 
sense. In the average schoolroom, with an at- 
tendance of from forty to sixty pupils, there is 


little time for personal contact. About all the 
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students can be expected to acquire under such 
circumstances is a taste of the good and funda- 
mental things of life. They get a certain amount 
of useful knowledge, such as elements of lan- 
guage, arithmetic, history and geography. With 
this limited equipment they cannot be expected 
to set the world on fire with enthusiasm. About 
nine-tenths of them leave school by the time 
they have reached their sixteenth birthday. 
Many of them lack the initiative and resource- 
fulness necessary to go much beyond a blind- 
alley job. 

Many of them have failed even to make the 
most of school instruction when in attendance. 
Even though they might be impressed, as many 
of them are not, with the value of an education, 
in either a financial or social way, the returns 
seem too remote to urge present action. What 
does the young lad care for geography and arith- 
metic when in his own mind “he has decided 
to become a gallant fireman and wear a double- 
breasted flannel shirt, open at the neck, chew 
fine cut tobacco, play poker, and have that de- 
lightful horse smell on him. He wants to go 
to sleep at night with his pants on, waiting for 
the alarm to come and then slide down the brass 
pole into a pair of gum boots, and then go 
scooting down the streets on a red hose cart to 
save lovely maidens from the devouring ele- 
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ments.” They wonder what it is all about, and 
feel, many of them at least, as though they were 
confined to a sort of penal institution to serve 
a sentence. | 

One thing the school has done, and very ad- 
mirably in a great many instances, is to estab- 
lish a foundation for the development of char- 
acter. Good teachers do hold aloft high ideals 
toward which they encourage pupils to strive. 
But society has failed to place a proper material 
value upon the services of good teachers, and 
many of them are being forced out of their 
chosen profession into commercial life in order 
to meet the changing economic conditions. Ac- 
cording to a report for the year 1919, 400,000 
children were barred from schools due to a de- 
ficit of 80,000 teachers, which indicates that a 
lower standard will be required of those seeking 
admission to the teaching profession. *Of the 
700,000 teachers in the United States, more 
than 500,000 of them are not prepared accord- 
ing to the standard of the United States Bureau 
of Education. 

The fact is that school teachers have been 
overworked and underpaid for so many years 
that this vital profession now offers little in- 
ducement to young men and women of ability. 
Consequently the children of our nation will be 


*John J. Tigert, U. S. Com. of Ed., Art. in L. H. J., 1-22. 
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the victims of a weakened educational system 
and many children will be without teaching. 
Last year 143,000 teachers left the profession. 
In the face of such a turn-over, can we expect 
the children of to-day, who will be the citizens 
of to-morrow, to have the right outlook on life? 

Teachers should be selected in a discerning 
way in order to admit no one to the profession 
whose relations to the students would not mean 
a moral uplift. In some schools, both public 
and private, through ignorance or indifference 
on the part of the educational leaders, there can 
be found a woeful lack of clearly defined moral 
standards, inevitably accompanied by a lowered 
- moral tone, which is fraught with extreme dan- 
ger to the moral welfare of the students. The 
teacher should be able to contribute to the stu- 
dent something more than mere scholasticism. 
As the child passes from grade to grade there 
should be an increased knowledge of social 
values and an increased application of ethical 
standards. This is the real education. Teachers 
who are interested in the real education, as dis- 
tinguished from mere instruction, are earnestly 
seeking to merge their work with the best influ- 
ences in the community about them. Compare 
the amount of time spent outside the school 
with that spent within, and one can realize what 
a contribution a teacher of this progressive and 
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altruistic type can make to the student by merg- 
ing school routine with out-of-school activities. 
The normal child spends approximately four 
hours outside of school to one within, and, need- 
less to say, the development of character for 
weal or woe goes on wherever he is. Since his 
life outside of the school doors is spent with his 
fellows, in a more natural atmosphere than is 
possible indoors, the outside influences must be 
considered the stronger. No matter how strong 
the influence of the teacher may be, he or she 
has a strong contender in society for the atten- 
tion of the boy. The broadminded teacher 
realizes only too well that the weakness of the 
present school plan is not providing experiences 
outside the school to put into action the facts 
given in the school. The principles, rules and 
laws should be put into actual practice, so he 
welcomes any supplementary agency which aids 
in attracting the boy’s interests, arousing his 
ambitions, quickening his emotions and fixing 
his habits. He has recognized in the Boy Scout 
program one of his strongest allies, and a stabil- 
izing influence in the lives of boys. The leader 
of a Scout Camp having been informed of one 
camper’s weakness in arithmetic at school, used 
the lad as score-keeper for games, and in other 
practical ways developed an unconscious desire 
for that particular study. Another lad failed 
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to make proper adjustments with his school fel- 
lows and lacked codperation, or team work, to 
such an extent that he became an aetual prob- 
lem. Through group and team games at the 
same camp he was enabled to find himself in 
one summer and has become normal. 

So in educating the youth, the school will suc- 
ceed most when it ties up the curriculum to 
definite, practical activities in the out-of-school — 
hours, and when it cadperates with leaders in 
recreational activities which capitalize the stu- 
dent’s leisure time. 


VIIl 
THE HOME AND THE BOY 


<e HE institution which may be extremely 
valuable in the life of the child, or 
extremely harmful, is the home. If 
it is a good home, where each member of the 
family is placed on a rather equal basis with 
regard to the individual’s rightful needs, where 
the child participates in various household ac- 
tivities aud learns habits of industry and order, 
the rights of others, and develops that funda- 
‘mental habit of subordinating his activities to 
the general welfare of the household, it will not 
be difficult later on for him to make necessary 
social adjustments. Doing things together in 
the home is the finest type of training for citi- 
zenship team-work and codperation. Aside from 
this development for citizenship team-work 
within the home, there is developed a tie that 
binds the several members of the family in a 
lasting attachment and admiration. | 

First we must shatter that autocratic idea 
that children should be seen and not heard; that 
they should have no real part in family activi- 
ties; that the child is the one who simply obeys, 


and the parent always the one to command. 
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The rightful heritage of every human being is 
that he have normal capacity for development, 
and that he have ample opportunity to develop 
to his fullest capacity. He will not receive nor- 
mal development if we do not consider his 
periodical needs and provide him with adequate 
stimulation. Too often we consider him from 
the grown-up angle. We expect him to conform 
to our adult ways. During the active growing 
years his body is craving expression in an active 
way. He needs freedom of movement, and it 
ig an injustice to him if we demand a strict ad- 
justment or compliance with our settled ways. 
That is, why should children be quiet just be- 
cause we are desirous of quiet? The natural 
tendency to burst out in play, or to build cas- 
tles and create, is curbed, and we demand a con- 
formity to our sacred schedule regardless of 
child rights and needs. 

Dogmatic adult ways are foreign to the boy. 
They have no part in his thought, nor in his 
desires. He cannot comprehend them. When 
they are forced upon him he will not develop 
the self-control, self-confidence and initiative 
needed in the complexity of modern situations. 
If an individual is to be normal, there must be 
control from within himself. It is the “ strictly 
raised ” boy who succumbs to temptation, be- 
cause when away from the customary parental 
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control he has no self-guiding power, and the in- 
evitable happens. 

But the modern tendency may be said to be 
away from restriction. Children are given con- 
siderable freedom. In fact a great many par- 
ents have no part in the affairs of their chil- 


| dren. This is the other extreme. Parents be- 


come careless and shirk the responsibility of 
‘child-rearing. They rather take it for granted 
that if he attends church and school, and per- 
haps a boys’ club, everything is all right. In 
‘fact they appear quite joyful that there are 
agencies for that purpose. Many careless 
fathers and mothers believe quite thoroughly in 
parenthood by proxy. 

Bringing children up by such proxy may not 
prove at all times satisfactory, nor conducive to 
the best results. | When parents bring children 
into the world they must realize that the real 
responsibility has just begun. Father and 
mother must stand by that child at all times. 
They can prevent the forming of the gap which 
separates too many parents from their children. 
Father, particularly, must relegate his profes- 
sion or vocation, his club and lodge to second 
place. When a child is born into a family, 
parents must accept the normal development of 
this child as their first consideration and all 
other things merely as means to this greater 
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end. Far better if the clubs mothers and dads 
swear allegiance to with an undying tenacity 
were to be one-fourth as interested in child de- 
velopment and needs as they now are in sports 
and pastimes, or so-called literary programs. 

Professor Coe says: “If a choice must be 
made between living with one’s children and 
any competing interest, whether the increase of 
wealth, social enjoyments, even philanthropic 
and church activities, there should be no hesi- 
tation in choosing in favor of one’s children.” 
Knowledge of and association with one’s chil- 
dren should take first place in the parents’ pro: 
gram of activities. 

The child should not be petted, pampered, in- 
dulged, and spoiled, but he should be considered 
a growing individual who will develop character 
by association with others, and who, if left 
~ alone to choose his own companions, can only 
use his own immature judgment, and will per- 
haps make mistakes which will prove disastrous. 
He needs his father’s companionship and his 
mother’s counsel. Many fathers provide every- 
thing but companionship. They consider it 
more worthwhile to leave son a huge bank-roll 
than good judgment and character. “It is a 
triumph to raise a boy to manhood with a 
healthy body, but it is a greater triumph to 
raise him to manhood with a healthy soul.” 
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Many a boy has been homeless in his own 
home. When isolated from all the other mem- 
bers of the family, with no one to listen to him, © 
and no one to confide in him, home becomes 
merely a house. Is it any wonder that boys 
love loafing places, even though most of these 
are places harboring great moral peril? Their 
hearts crave companionship, and they will get 
it, if not in the home, then outside. Every dad 
should be a pal to his boy.. I’m afraid that, as 
one speaker put it, ‘“‘ We are more interested in 
prosperity than posterity.” A home should be 
a place where a boy likes to be and to which he 
enjoys bringing his chums; a place where the 
gang can occasionally get red lemonade and 
cookies, 

Very recently I read with great.admiration 
the story of a father who, upon being congratu- 
lated on the athletic records of his three sons, 
each of whom was over six feet tall, and solid, 
said: “I believe that my boys owe their 
strength and skill to the ‘Do Do Room’ as 
much as anything, When I built my house in 
the city I made up my mind that there should 
be one room wholly dedicated to the boys. We 
set aside the entire top floor for that purpose, 
covered the windows and lights with iron grat- 
ings, and turned the boys loose. Each boy was 
given one wall as his own. He might play hand- 
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ball against it, write on the plaster, or dig lioles 
in it with his bicyecle—no one would rebuke 
him. There was one rule, and only one—‘ You 
must not kill each other in this room;’ other- 
wise they could go as far as they liked. We 
felt that the children of almost all well-to-do 
parents suffer from too much supervision. They 
grow up to the accompaniment of a chorus of 
‘Don’t, Don’t;’ we wanted our boys to grow 
up in a room whose motto should be ‘ Do Do.’ 
There ought to be many more ‘ Do Do Rooms’ 
in America—not merely for the effect on the 
physical development of boys and girls, but for 
their psychological advantage as well. Business 
executives grow gray in trying to remove the 
negative words from the vocabulary of their 
subordinates, in seeking to instill the belief that 
there is nothing that cannot be done, if only a 
man has faith in himself and puts forth earnest 
effort. Those same young men who have to 
learn that lesson in business have too often 
passed their first and most impressionable years 
in an atmosphere of ‘don’t’ and ‘can’t’ and 
‘mustn’t.’” It would be a wonderful thing if 
more homes had the “‘ Do Do Rooms.” 

The lad’s testimony appearing in the follow- 
ing verse tells the story of the vast majority of 
homes: 
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- Most any time I start to do, most anything at all, 

My Ma and Pa they look at me, and then begin 

to eall: 
‘* Oh, Jimmy boy, don’t do that, dear; that’s not 
a gentleman. 

Don’t make a face, don’t hang your lip, don’t 
muss your hair again; 

Don’t suck your thumb, don’t look so glum, don’t 
pull the baby’s nose, 

Don’t get down on your knees again, don’t soil 
your Sunday clothes— 

Don’t put your little elbows on the table when 
you dine, 

Don’t eat so fast, don’t take big bites, don’t talk 
at the same time. 

Don’t let me see you put your knife into your 
mouth again, 

Don’t leave the table till you’ve said ‘ ’Scuse 
me,’ like a man— 

Don’t point your finger when you’re out, what 
will the people think? 

Don’t gulp your water down so fast, every time 
you drink.’’ 

It’s don’t do this and don’t do that, and mercy 
goodness me, 

Tt seems my hands are always where they hadn’t 
ought to be. 

I wonder if you grown-up folks has Mas and Pas 
like mine, 

That said to you, ‘‘ Don’t do that, child,’’ most 
always every time. 


Is it any wonder that a certain little lad, 
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speaking to his tiny new-born sister, said, ‘ Lit- 
tle girl, you’d better go back where you came 
from ’cause you can’t do anything here.” 
There is no place for negative ay in the 
hfe of the growing child. 

Discipline should be kind, but firm. The 
slightest mistrust, the smallest unkindness, the 
least act of injustice or ridicule, leaves wounds 
that last for years, and sometimes throughout 
life. With a small child one should not argue 
but act consistently and immediately. When a 
child is unpleasant or disagreeable it may help 
sometimes to put him in a room alone. Let him 
know that disagreeable persons do not deserve 
companionship. Then, too, boys would often 
rather choose corporal punishment than the loss 
of their favorite possessions or games. 

Just like a plant, a boy will necessitate ten- 
der care and supervision. If neglected he will 
surely develop into a “ problem,” but given the 
proper care and sympathetic oversight needed 
in each of his growing years he will surely 
bring joy to the hearts of his parents. 


IX 
YOUTH AND LEISURE 


ab HUS far our attention has been cen- 
tered upon the organized influences 
affecting boy life. In analyzing the 
methods of the church, school and home we have 
tried to point out the fundamental weaknesses, 
and also have attempted to point out a plan of 
action. 

We can never expect these various organiza- 
tions to reach a point of absolute perfection, re- 
gardless of the plans adopted, but granting that 
they attain a very high state of perfection, we 
still must not expect the boy to experience sur- 
roundings making positive a normal develop- 
ment along virtuous and useful lines. There is 
still another important factor to be considered. 
On the whole the influences of the church, 
school and home are admirable, but the boys are 
largely affected by another very powerful influ- 
ence which deserves the most careful thought 
and serious consideration. JI refer to the 
leisure time element. It is not enough that 
we perfect our methods of religious instruc- 
tion, scholastic pedagogy, and parental disci- 


pline, in fact, further development along these 
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lines will prove almost useless unless we go for- 
ward in the direction of a greater control of the 
leisure time. The mind of the boy who is not 
employed during his leisure hours becomes an 
incubator of crime; a breeding place of im- 
purity and viciousness. 

A gang on South Halstead street, Chicago, 
with which the author was acquainted, had the 
foundation all laid for a vicious career, when 
taken in tow. Though the eldest and leading boy 
was only eleven, the gang had a systematized 
plan of thievery. The members of the gang 
were distributed along the main thoroughfare at 
alleys and cross streets. Other members would 
beg a ride on a truck carrying provisions or 
other supplies, and when going by their pals the 
riders would push off supplies which were car- 
ried to a rendezvous for disposal by sale or con- 
sumption. The driver, intent upon traffic, was 
unaware of his loss in time to check it. 

Other gangs make raids upon plumbing fix- 
tures in vacant houses and in other ways find 
vicious expression for adventure and excite- 
ment. Still other gangs develop sissified and 
snobbish mollycoddles, who learn other kinds of 
vice during idle moments. 

Deducting the hours spent in school and in 
slumber, it is estimated that the average boy has 
from thirty-five hundred to five thousand lei- 
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sure hours in the year. Some parents resort to 
forced home-work to avoid the dangers of idle 
moments, but in the elimination of his play-life 
they deny him the valuable teachings that play- 
life is able to contribute to the development of 
his character and disposition. Another of the 
boy’s greatest needs is the proper organization 
and direction of his play-life. 

It is usually the busy boy who is the normally 
acting one. Delinquency is very frequently the 
result of the lack of an opportunity for health- 
ful and proper recreation and enjoyment. I re- 
call several such examples coming under my 
observation when attached to the Juvenile Court 
in one of our largest cities. To adjust the diff- 
culties of a delinquent lad and place him in a 
boy’s club was the turning point for a better 
life. At some of the large golf clubs the cad- 
dies were won over from many vicious habits 
by a recreational program which occupied the 
time while they waited for employment. They 
also became better caddies. 

Without recreation a lad’s mind becomes 
dull, morose, or melancholy. In this state he 
becomes an easy victim to criminal or anti- 
social suggestions. His very being demands 
play, just as it demands food. Unless he se- 
cures the right type of play under right auspices 
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he is apt to secure it “on the quiet” and in 
questionable places. 

By play is not meant purely physical develop- 
ment in the interest of larger muscles. If this 
were the sole motive, then some thought could 
be given to the argument frequently advanced 
by parents that employment secures the same 
result. By play we mean recreation. Work 
usually involves the necessity of routine move- 
ments and becomes monotonous. Play is a 
pleasure. Athletics, gymnastics, and group 
games involve infinite combinations and varied 
gradations of force. Work is repetition of the 
same movements. Play develops the memory, 
imagination, concentration, ingenuity, initia- 
tive, resourcefulness, and team-work. 

Left to himself, the boy will naturally play 
and have a big time. Unfortunately for him 
and society, he fails usually to choose the most 
valuable type of play, and likewise errs in the 
choice of leadership. Boy energy, gone astray, 
becomes a dangerous thing to society, and if the 
present tendency seen in the growing population 
of the criminal classes indicates anything, mis- 
directed boy energy may become a grave social 
menace. 

The moral of the following poem by Guest 
applies to every home, rich or poor, where there 
is a child: 
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Tue Pricr 


‘* They say my boy is bad,’’ she said to me, 
A tired old woman, thin and very frail. 
‘* They caught him robbing railroad cars, an’ he 
Must spend from five to seven years in jail. 
His pa and I had hoped so much for him, 
He was so pretty as a little boy.’’ 
Her eyes with tears grew very wet and dim, 
‘Now nothing that we’ve got can give us 
j oy.” 


‘* What is it that you own? ’’ I questioned then. 
‘* The house we live in,’’ slowly she replied. 

‘* Two other houses worked and slaved for, when 
The boy was but a youngster at my side. 

Some bonds we took the time he went to war; 
I’ve spent my strength against the want of 

age, 

We’ve always had some end to struggle for; 

Now shame an’ ruin smear the final page. | 


‘* His Pa had been a steady-going man, 

Worked day and night, an’ overtime as well; 
He’s lived and dreamed and sweated to his plan 
To own the house and profit should we sell; 
He never drank nor played much ecards at night, 
He’s been a worker since our wedding day, 
He’s lived his life to what he knows is right, 

An’ why should son of his now go astray? 


I’ve rubbed my years away on scrubbin’ boards, 
Washed floors for women that owned less than 
we; : 
An’ while they played, the ladies and the lords, 
We smiled and dreamed of happiness to be.”’ 
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‘* And all this time, where was the boy? ’’ said I. 

‘* Out somewhere playin’!’’ Like a rifle shot 

The thought went home—‘‘ My God! ’’ she gave 
a cry, 

‘* ‘We paid too big a price for what we’ve got.’’ 


We are hearing much nowadays concerning 
the boy gangs, and sentiment in some quarters 
favors the demolition of such groups. Such a 
plan would be as valueless as it is impossible. 
The destruction of a Dirty Dozen, Bull Run- 
ners, Gas Housers, or other Hooligan outfits, 
and the scattering of the constituency to the 
four winds may have the effect of scattering the | 
membership of this particular group, but the in- 
evitable result would be that affiliation with 
other gangs would soon be effected. The fact 
which we are forced to confront is that the gang 
is aS natural as any other human instinct in the 
growing boy, and, too, that the gang may be an 
influence for good or evil. In most gangs a boy 
will learn vicious sex habits and learn to read 
pernicious literature. Ordinarily the gang is 
an anti-social outfit, full of vices and crudities, 
unclean thinking, coarse language, cruelties, and 
misdemeanor. 

A boy may appear an angel child about his 
home, but the moment he steps from under the 
parental roof and hears the familiar war-whoop 
or cat-call of his cronies his personality changes. 
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It happened that in an aristocratic suburb of 
one of our large cities the parents felt that their 
children were quite immune from sin, and did 
not think it necessary to inquire into their 
leisure time. They were very much shocked 
when an unexpected visit of the school janitor 
to the High School one Sunday evening’ sur- 
prised a group of the students using the teach- 
ers’ rest room for immoral practices. The gang 
is the boy’s own world, with different ideals and 
ethical standards than those established by cus- 
tom within the home. Our mistake has been 
that we force upon boys in the home and else- 
where a mode of living more suited to adults 
than to boys. Outside our control the boy suf- 
fers a reaction and swings in another direction. 
Outside is his world, and he will do as he 
pleases. In this world he meets his fellows on 
equal terms. Understand him in the gang, and 
the mode of approach will be vastly different. 
Instead of forcing our mind and adult ways 
upon him, and causing him to become a minia- 
ture adult, we must, through the instrumen- 
tality of the gang, modify his conduct so that 
it is normal boy conduct. To fight the gang is 
folly. We must take it wherever found and 
provide a program of activities suitable to the 
age of the group, and in a manner acceptable to 
them. We must find an outlet for the spirit of 
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adventure, and, too, instead of letting him en- 
gage with his fellows in gang-fighting, provide 
group athletic competition under capable lead- 
ership. 

To go at boys with a “ Big I, little you” 
attitude will only bring disaster; to go before 
them with a program merely as an end in itself, 
will be time wasted. We must build boys, not 
organizations. Our problem becomes, then, one 
of selecting a suitable program and choosing 
wise and sympathetic adult leadership. Every 
gang is a potential Chamber of Commerce, 
Board of Education, Rotary or Kiwanis Club, 
Board of Trustees, Congress and Senate, or per- 
haps a bandit outfit; for does not each of these 
groups recruit for its membership men who 
were once boys and who lived in the world of 
boys ? 

The gang spirit must be capitalized in the or- 
ganization of troops and clubs. The boy must 
be given a practical knowledge of things worth 
while, in a recreational way. In other words, 
he must be kept busy at worthwhile activities 
so that he does not have time for mischief- 
hunting. Boy Scouting is worthy of study in 
this connection; it popularizes the home chores; 
it teaches a respect for the rights of others, and 
a friendliness to all. It is establishing a won- 
derful national code of ethics. What a changed 
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world we would have if everyone adopted and 
inculeated in his or her life the Boy Scout daily 
good turn and the determination to help other 
people at all times. 

The principle of suggestion is used adroitly 
throughout the Scouting program, and is worth 
more than all the prohibitions in the world. 
Not a little of the strength and usefulness of 
this program is in its recognition of the fact 
that boys are more sensitive to the approval and 
blame of their equals than of their elders. The 
other Scouts check a boy’s conduct. 

A group of newly initiated Scouts had been 
assigned to a tent at camp, and a leader stand- 
ing near the tent heard one boy utter profanity. 
This was a very unusual thing, and the leader, 
stepping within, picked out the lad he surmised 
had been so unscoutlike and asked if he had 
cursed. The boy answered with ‘“ No, sir.” A 
little fellow standing next to him punched him 
in the side and commanded: “ You say, ‘ Yes, 
sir,’ a Scout is trustworthy.”’ Whereupon the 
lad apologized and admitted his guilt. It is in 
this way boys help shape the conduct of one of 
their pals. 

It is the “ most promising venture in moral 
training of youth that has ever been devised.” 
Someone has said very truly that “ The devil 
hasn’t even a fighting chance to furnish mis- 
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chief to a boy busily engaged in Scout ac- 
tivities.” 

That Scouting makes of boys a great asset to 
the community is readily seen in the record of 
achievements it has established. ‘The incidents 
related below, which happened during one year, 
. partially illustrate how the plan aims to develop 
citizenship through an actual participation in 
the affairs of a community: In 1,104 instances 
Scouts assisted in community clean-up cam- 
paigns; 12 cases of Scouts establishing public 
drinking fountains are reported; 168 cases in 
which the Scouts have taken definite responsi- 
bility of adding to the attractiveness of their 
home cities are recorded ; 618 cases in which or- 
ganized codperation was given to civic celebra- 
tions are known; six instances where they had 
the responsibility of making a complete census 
for the authorities. ‘They conducted 30 safety- 
first campaigns; had definite part in conducting 
264 municipal Christmas tree celebrations; 228 
cases of life saving; 11,000 instances of first 
aid at Gettysburg reunion; 1,514 acts of dis- 
tinctive courtesy; 2,558 acts of practical aid. 
In miscellaneous activities they aided fly-swat- 
ting campaigns, distributed Thanksgiving bas- 
kets, directed plans for the feeding of birds in 
winter time, helped police handle crowds, re- 
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_ paired or made toys for the poor children at 
Christmas time. . 

By having supervision and direction of the 
manner in which they spend their leisure time, 
boys are being taught discipline of a healthy 
sort, a proper regard for the rights of others, 
practical ideas on hygiene, the ability to care 
for themselves, and what to do in case of 
emergencies, 

During a Chautauqua, after a talk on boys, 
T was approached by two ladies and told of 4 
boy who was their town problem. Though but 
eleven years of age, he had everyone guessing. 
He had been given mental tests and was found 
normal, but still he acted very queerly. I de- 
cided to take a group of boys on a hike, and in- 
vited Paul to go along. During the early part 
of the hike I discovered that he was the butt 
of all jokes and puns. He was the “ goat.” 
When the opportunity presented itself, Paul 
was sent on an errand, and during his absence 
we participated in a straight from the shoulder 
talk on the Scout Oath and Laws, and what 
would be expected of the boys as Scouts. (They 
had already expressed a desire for Scouting.) 
The idea of friendliness for the other fellow was 
developed to their comprehension. I empha- 
sized what the attitude toward young Paul 
should be, It was interesting to note the 
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brotherly attitude adopted during the balance 
of the hike. To quote the mother, “ It seemed 
as though from that date a magic spell was 
wielded over my son, and he is so enjoyably 
different.” 

In many such ways, organized boys’ work 
- comes to the assistance of the home, church, and 
school. It is truly the link which completes the 
chain of institutions capitalizing boy time. 
Scouting seems to contain all the elements 
necessary for successful boys’ work, and suc- 
cessful work with boys is the most necessary 
thing in the world, for their leisure time. 
Though many fine things are being continually 
said about the successes of Scoutcraft, it must 
not be thought of as a panacea for all evils. It 
has enjoyed a remarkable history. It has done 
a great good, but although unequalled in its pos- 
sibilities, it cannot be considered a cure-all. 

Nor can the normally functioning home, 
church and school care for the “ whole” boy. 
The development of the whole boy can only 
come through the working together, and close 
cooperation of all the agencies touching boy life. 
The responsibility of the home extends into the 
church, school, and leisure time. The job of the 
school does not end with the lesson from books, 
but must extend beyond the school yard ints 
the complex life without. The church likewise 
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must interpret Biblical lessons in the activities 
which youth understands and can incorporate 
into his daily life. There must be no misdi- 
rected idle moments to undo the work of 
church, school and home. If “ idle moments 
are the devil’s tools,” then we are obligated to 
furnish worthwhile activities and save the 
youth of our nation from dangerous pastimes. 

We invite the boy into this world and sur- 
round him with all sorts of nervous stimulation 
and experiences. If among the things we, as 
society, furnish him, there are those things 
which develop within him an anti-social or 
eriminal attitude; if we develop him into an 
autocratic, hard-fisted employer of labor; if he 
is selfish, ignorant and a destructive agent, we 
are to blame, not he. Great strides have been 
taken in the emancipation of youth from the 
conditions which have prevented him from se- 
curing the divine promise of normal develop- 
ment. 

Juvenile Courts, Child Labor Laws, Orphan- 
ages, Children’s Hospitals, and institutions of 
other character have sprung up to care for so- 
cial abnormalities of one sort or another, but 
the crying need of our generation is to study 
youth, and with a true knowledge of its nature 
and growth build to make sure, healthy, normal 
development. To this work every preacher, 
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teacher, parent and leader needs to muster his 
forces and give hearty and full codperation to 
each other in the attainment of the great 
ideal,—big-hearted, healthy, happy, helpful, 
normal boyhood. ‘“ It rests with the workman 
whether a rude piece of marble shall be squared 
- into a horse-block or carved into an Apollo, 
Psyche or Venus de Milo.” So it is with boys. 

A sculptor was working frantically at a block 
of marble. With his mallet and chisel he kept 
the air filled with chips and dust of stone. 
“Why are you in such a hurry?” asked an on- 
looker. ‘‘ Within this block I see a beautiful 
vision,” answered the sculptor, “ and I hurry to 
release it.”’ Soon he did reveal a vision beauti- 
ful to look upon. This simple story illustrates 
our plan with boys. 

In every boy we must see the man full-grown; 
doctor, lawyer, artisan, statesman, religious 
leader or educator. It is our important task as 
intelligent members of society, to decide not 
what they will be as men, but the kind of men 
they will be. In the choice of recreational ac- 
tivities, let us not decide upon those which se- 
cure useless frivolity and valueless entertain- 
ment, but those which in an enjoyable way de- 
velop habits of usefulness, worthy individual 
and social ideals, and a plan for their achieve- 
ment. If we do this, then we will be in reality, 
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thoughtful, aggressive, consecrated emancipa- 
tors of youth. 


Burtpine In Boys 


Who builds in boys builds Truth 
And ‘‘ vanished hands’’ are multiplied in 
power, 
And sounds of living voices, hour by hour 
Speak forth His message with the lips of Youth. 


Here in the House of Hope, whose doors are 
Love, 
To shape young souls in images of right, 
To train frail twigs straight upwards toward 
the Light; 
Such work as this God measures from above! 


And faring forth, triumphant, with the dawn, 
Each fresh young soul a missioner for weal, 
Forward they carry, as a shield, the seal 

Of His example—so His work goes on. 


Granite may crumble, wind and wave destroy, 
Urn, shaft or word may perish or decay, 
But this shall last forever and a day— 

His living monument, a boy! 

—THE WISCONSIN WINNER. 


Tur Enp 
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Dear Reader: 

If you have found this message helpful, 
will you kindly pass the word along? 

Suggest ‘‘ Emancipation of Youth ’’ asa 
study course for parents, mothers’ clubs, 
literary clubs, and other groups interested 
in children, 

Advocate properly supervised leisure 
time activities. 

Urge the appointment of ‘‘ Boys’ Work 
Committees ’’ in churches and other insti- 
tutions well suited to conduct organized 
work with boys. 

When arranging Lyceum and Chautau- 
qua programs provide for at least one num- 
ber when emphasis by the speaker will be 
placed upon the welfare of children. 

In this way you will play a necessary 
part in the emancipation of youth. 

THE AUTHOR. 


WORK AMONG YOUNG PEOPLE 
HUGH T. KERR 


Children’s Gospel Story- @ Ds 


The stories are drawn from his- 
tory, mythology, the daily news- 
papers, biography, and fiction. They 
are all interesting, and the author 
always makes a plain, sensible, | jf 
evangelical application of them; well | | 
calculated to help boys and girls. | 


8. D. CHAMBERS Author of “Tf I Were You.” 


To Be or Not To Be 


Brief Talks with Children and Young Folks. 
$1.25 
In Mr. Chambers’ new volume of “Five Minute Talks” 
he aims at helping the children to right decisions—to 
determine whether they will, or will not, acquire certain 
good and bad qualities, calculated to either make or mar 
their characters and lives. A useful series, quite above 
the ordinary. 


W. RUSSELL BOWIE 


Rector St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Richmond, Va. 
Author of “The Children’s Year,” ete. 


Sunny Windows 
and Other Sermons for Children. $1.25 


“Every pastor has the rich opportunity of speaking to 
the children, and desires to magnify this opportunity for 
indoctrination to the highest degree. The advantage of 
this book lies in the fact that the preacher has had un- 
usual success in his ministry with the children in which 
he has made use of all the materials here accumulated.” 

Christian Advocate. 


WADE C. SMITH Author of 
oe “The Little Jets’, etc. 


“Say, Fellows!” 
Chummy Talks with Young Men about the 
Game of Life. $1.25 
A volume of the famous talks from Wade Smith’s 
Boys’ Class: ‘Say Fellows, the finest and biggest and 
“most thrilling game of all is the life game, in which 
our adversary is the devil. The forces of the devil are 


most powerfully organized to overthrow the forces of 
God’s Kingdom.” 


Sermons \ gai NG 

A New Volume of Talks Kt Children’s 
to the Young. $1.25 | 
| 


| Gospel 
| Story-Sermons 


i 


SELF-HELP 
ROGER W. BABSON me 
Pres. Babson’s Statistical Ga 
Organization S008 
Making Good 
in Business 
Roger W.Babson 


The famous Business Expert here 
applies a fundamental knowledge 
of business principles to daily busi- 
ness life. The latest work by the 
author of “Fundamentals of Pros- 
perity” is crammed with the most 
valuable sort of hints and sugges 
tions for the attainment of a successe 
ful business career. 


WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN Author of 
“Self Control”, etc. 


The Trusteeship of Life 
A Study in the True Values of Existence $1.25 


A new volume of Mr. Jordan’s winning Essays which 
have called forth the hearty praise of Henry van Dyke 
who said: ‘“‘They are suggestive and stimulating. His 
philosophy has three big little words—courage, cheerful- 
ness and charity.’ 


BIOGRAPHY, etc. 


FREDERICK LYNCH Educational Secretary of 
The Church Peace Union 


Personal Recollections of Andrew 
Carnegie $1.50 


“Happily Dr. Lynch’s little volume of personal re- 
collections of Andrew Carnegie admirably supplements 
the autobiography. These two books taken together will 
explain the real Carnegie to his countrymen.” Independent, 


PHILIP I. ROBERTS 


“Charlie” Alexander 


A Study in Personality. $1.00 
Dr. Edgar Whitaker Work says: ‘Brief as it is, it 
serves its purpose successfully. It leaves a picture of 
the great singer in the mind that cannet be forgotten.” 


DAVID GREGG, D. D. 


A Book of Remembrance 
Selections from the writings of Dr. David 
Gregg. Compiled by Frank Dilnot. $2.00 


A book of rare stimulus and devotional charm over- 
flowing with precious thoughts selected from the works 
of the well-known preacher and devotional writer by one 
well qualified for the task. 


FICTION AND JUVENILE 


CHARLES M. SHELDON 


In His Steps Today 


What Would Jesus Do] ¢ 
Regarding the Problems of | 
Today? $1.26 | 

‘Read with eager interest. It | 
will awaken many fellow-Chris- { 
tians to see new fields in which 
to apply all the Christianity 
there is.’’—Prof. Graham Taylor | 
in Chicago Commons, 


WILLIAM S. WALKLEY *1 


Three Golden ie | 


Tan-Bark Tales—Illustrated. $1.25 


With marked fidelity the author reproduces the atmos- 
phere of the Big Tent with its tan-bark ring, lumbering 
elephants, prancing horses, and mirth-provoking clown. 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


The Island of Faith | 
A Story of New York’s East Side. $1.25 


“For it is a girl’s story and one that can safely be put 
into the hands of awakening womanhood, since it will 
not only give them the romance girls erave, but will 
show them what one girl’s fine, high visions did for 
humanity.”—Examiner. 


DUDLEY OLIVER OSTERHELD 


What the Wild Flowers Tell Us 
Nature Talks With Young People. Thirty 
Illustrations by the Author. $1.50 


A series of short talks suitable for use among young 
folk. Each fascinating story draws a moral and spiritual 
lesson from the flower subjects, all suggestive of many 
highly desirable qualities of mind and heart. 


MABEL HAWLEY SCOTT 


Billee 
The Story of a Little Boy and a Big Bear. 
Hilustrated. $1.50 
“It is a story for boys, old and young, a really delight- 
ful animal story without the faults that some of them 


have—pleasing—well-written—entertaining throughout.” 
Syracuse Sunday Herald. 


EXPERIENCES OF LIFE 


DONALD HANKEY = Authorof A Student in Arms" 


Letters of Donald Hankey 


With Introduction and Notes by Edward Mil- 
ler, M.A. Illustrated, 8vo, 


“As a further revelation of the personality of the man 
who wrote ‘A Student in Arms,’ these personal letters 
possess an interest difhcult to overestimate. ‘They are inti- 
mate, human, appealing; they cover Hankey’s college 
days; the periods spent in foreign travel; the years in 
Australia, and the fateful months he spent in France as 
one of the immortal ‘First Hundred Thousand,’ and 
where he made the supreme sacrifice,”—Christian Work. 


ARTHUR PORRITT 


The Strategy of Life 


A Book for Boys and Young Men. Foreword 
by John Henry Jowett, D.D. 12mo., 

“T wish that this little book might be placed in the hands 
of every boy and young man throughout the Anglo-Saxon 
world: Here we have practical guidance in the essential 
secrets which lie behind all Social Reconstruction; even 
the fashioning of character and the nourishing of life.”— 
Rev. J. H. Jowett. 


EDWARD LEIGH PELL Author of “Our Troublesome 


Religious, Questions” 
Bringing Up John 


A Book for Mothers and Other Teachers of 
Boys and Girls. 12mo, 


“Tt is not only a mother’s book, it is a book for fathers 
for all teachers of children, and also for pastors, who will 
be especially interested in the author’s efforts to separate 
what Christ actually taught from the ideas which we have 
inherited from our pagan ancestors, and who will find in 
the volume abundant fresh material on the most pressing 
problem of our times.”—S, S. Times. 


A. H. McKINNEY 
Guiding Girls to Christian Womanhood 


I2mo, 


In her progress towards maturity a girl requires some- 
thing richer, something of a more permanent, fundamental 
order. How this may be provided is set forth by a writer 
who knows, not only the adolescent mind, but the methods 
best calculated to enrich and develop the nature as life be- 
comes fraught with increasing responsibilities. The book 
has an excellent bibliography and list of activities suitable 
for growing girls. 


WITH AND FOR THE CHILDREN 


MARGARET SLATTERY 


The Second Line of Defence 

A Plea for Men and Women of To-morrow. 
12mo, cloth, net 

A stirring plea to parents, business men, teachers, and 
churchmen for the young folks of to-day. Miss Slat- 
tery’s book is extraordinarily aprupos, just now, and by its 
Binging challenge and poignant appeal, constitutes one of | 
the really noteworthy and important, forthcoming issues. 


A. H. McKINNEY, Ph. D., D.D. Author of * After tha 
a a ce ea vimary, Whate" 


Guiding Boys over Fool Hill 


Studies in Adolescence. 12mo, cloth, net _ 

“Dr. McKinney deals in a very characteristic way with 
boydom. He seems to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
kingdom of the kid. Evidently he knows a boy when 
he sees him, and he seems to be able to see clear 
through him and around him at the same time.’’—United 
Presbyterian, 


REV. STUART NYE HUTCHINSON, D.D. 
Pastor First Presbyterian Church, Norfolk, Va. 


For the Children’s Hour 


More Five Minute Sermons. Cloth, net 

Dr. Hutchinson holds an unerring clue to the cnild- 
mind. ‘There is nothing difficult or pedantic here, noth- 
ing foolish, What there is, represents the efforts of a 
gifted and experienced pastor, who quite obviously, has 
thought long and deeply on the problem of how best to 
reach and stimulate the lambs of his flock. 


GERRIT VERKUYL, Ph.D. 


Scripture Memory Work 
A Handbook Containing Fifty-two Selections, 


with Helps for the Leader. 12mo, cloth, net 

Discarding the old “memory drills,” Dr. Verkuyl ftir- 
nishes a method whereby choice selections become vital 
and attractive to scholars who under a teacher’s guidance 
follow the rules he lays down. 


MARY SCHARLIEB, M.D. 
How to Enlighten Our Children 


A Book for Parents. 12mo, cloth, net 

“A valuable book for parents, written by a skilled 
Seine who deals very plainly with facts that should 

known by parents for sex instruction. ‘The book places 
the problem before fathers and mothers and gives an 
ehundance of useful information for which sensible 
Darents will be grateful.”"—United Presbyterian, 


BOOKS FOR MEN 


ERT E, SPEER, D.D. Merrick Lectures, 1917, 
Ce eae eae Ohig Weslaan Usiewele 


The Stuff of Manhood 


Some Needed Notes in American Character, 


Dr. Speer holds that the moral elements of individual char 
acter are inevitably social and that one service which each 
man must render the nation is to illustrate in his own life 
and character the moral qualities which ought to character- 
ize the State. To a discussion of these ideals and some sug- 
gested methods of their attainment, Dr, Speer devotes this 
Stirring, uplifting book. 


CORTLAND MYERS, D.D. | Minister of | 


Money Mad 
12mo, cloth, 4 . 


The fearlessly-expressed views of a popular pastor and 
preees on the all-important question of Money. Dr. 

yers shows how a man may make, save, spend, and give 
money without doing violence to his conscience, or his stand- 
ing as a member of the Church of Christ. 


CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN, D.D. Yale University 


Five Young Men 
_ Messages of Yesterday for the Young Men of To- 
day. i12mo, cloth, 

Dean Brown’s literary output is always assured of wel- 
come and a large reading. His new work is specially suitable 
to students in college, or young men in business or in the 
home, But the general reader of almost any type, will be 


able to find something of value in this latest volume from the 
pen of a recognized writer of light and leading, 


DEWITT McMURRAY of the Dallas Daily News 
The Religion of a Newspaper Man 


12mo, cloth, is 

“Every_one of the chapters sparkles with a thousand gems 
that Mr. McMurray has dug out of obscure as well as better- 
known hiding-places and sprinkled in among his own thoughts 
His quotations—and there are literally thousands of them— 
are exquisitely timed and placed.”=——Springfield Republican. 


BURRIS A, JENKINS, D.D. 


The Man in the Street and Religion 


12mo, cloth, 


“In a convincing and inspiring way and in a graceful 
style, the author presses home this truth, the result of years 
of trained study of human nature. ‘The book is the kind 
that ‘the man in the street’ well enjoy.”—Boston Globe, ; 
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